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The Preparation and Certification 
of Teachers of English: 
A Symposium 


THE RATIONALE 


Dear Editor: 


I was much encouraged by our brief 
conversation in St. Louis in which you 
suggested that College English would be 
open to a few articles on the problem of 
improving the preparation of teachers of 
English in secondary schools. The sub- 
ject has its dreary aspects, but it is tre- 
mendously important, and when seen in 
broad perspective it can become exciting. 
As far as I know, College English is the 
only magazine for our profession open to 
this kind of material, and it reaches 
exactly the right audience. The college 
teachers who are likely to be stimulated 
to take positive action to improve the 
present incredible conditions are those in 
the NCTE. Incredible? Brice Harris, 
First Vice-President of the Council, has 
just turned up a teacher of English in 
Pennsylvania with eighteen hours in Eng- 
lish, every hour a “D.” 

Secondly, I believe the time is ripe for 
improvement. Recently I gave a speech on 
the certification problem in Michigan. The 
Chicago Tribune somehow got hold of a 
copy and ran an editorial on it taking 
up the better part of a column. I would 
not have known about it, but two Chicago 
businessmen took the trouble to write to 
me in approval, one sending me two copies 
of the editorial. The head of the Account- 


ing Department at my college has just 
handed me an article on the need for im- 
provement in English, written by the head 
of a large accounting firm. In January 
(according to The N. Y. Times) Dean 
Warren of the Columbia Law School 
pointed to the “epidemic proportions” of 
the inability of college graduates to use 
English. The public is ready to back us. 
So are some of the Education professors. 

I am proposing, therefore, the publica- 
tion of a symposium on teacher education 
and certification based on some of the 
speeches given at the St. Louis convention. 
Notes: 

(1) John McKiernan’s remarks on the 
desirability of nation-wide certification 
standards interested the St. Louis papers 
enough to make it the lead story of its 
reporting of the second day of the con- 
vention. 

(2) Foster B. Gresham proposes to use 
such organizations as the regional accredit- 
ing associations to bring about improve- 
ments in teacher certification. I believe 
that this idea will work better than Mc- 
Kiernan’s in the South. 

(3) Eugene E. Slaughter’s paper, 
“Organizing State-Wide Efforts for the 
Improvement of Certification Standards,” 
follows. What he and his colleagues did is 
astounding: they brought about a sub- 
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stantial improvement in certification re- 
quirements primarily by working through 
the educationists’ own organizations. 

(4) On another program, I heard a very 
sensible paper by John R. Searles “The 
Professional Education of the Teacher 
of English.” In it he appraises realistically 
how much of what kind of courses and 
practical experiences the beginning teacher 
of English needs. He shoots holes in the 
idea that thirty hours are needed in 
courses in Education, which is the actual 
practice in some places. 

Taken together, these papers provide a 
remarkable overview of the problem and 
provide suggestions as to how we could 
work to solve it. I can safely say that 
there is nothing to duplicate it in the 
literature of the subject. All of the papers 
are short, all of them are written by men 
who have been very successful in leading 
to improvement in their states, or who are 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


THE PROFESSION’S REACH: NATIONAL STANDARDS 


Joun McKiernan 


now actually engaged in bringing im- 
provement about. 

What a joy it would be to know that 
every boy or girl in the country had well- 
prepared teachers of English and of the 
other academic subjects! But in Ohio 
in 1951, the median preparation of teach- 
ers of English was only twenty-one se- 
mester hours, whereas medians in physi- 
cal education, art, home economics, and 
music were forty, forty-one, forty-two, 
and sixty semester hours respectively. 
Freshman English is included in the 
above figure, and in meeting the require- 
ment, an hour of “D” was as good as an 
“A.” 


Sincerely yours, 

DonaLp R. TuTTLe, CHAIRMAN, 

NCTE ON PREPA- 

RATION AND CERTIFICATION 
FENN COLLEGE 


(Digest of remarks made at the 1956 Convention) 


When one surveys the forty-eight 
states, he finds relatively few strong Eng- 
lish associations, the presence of which 
might indicate either virility or reach. 
When one examines the lobbyists in edu- 
cation—those who are courting special un- 
derstanding from the public—he finds no 
English group to compete in vehemence 
with, say, the mathematics teachers—this 
despite the fact that publicity is supposed 
to be a part of our own domain. When 
one inquires into the minimum essentials 
for admission to this profession, he finds 
himself in another dimension entirely— 
a world, in fact, of shadows, where no 
one reaches for anything. 

Here is a nation where the teaching 
of language—man’s greatest achievement, 
the infinite and complex key to his 
mastery of the environment—is en- 
trusted, all too commonly, to chance 


passers-by; and all too seldom confided 
to those who, by devotion and study, have 
proved their vestal fitness. One sees the 
common practice by school officials of 
hiring not English teachers, but teachers 
of science, home economics, or anything 
else and adding “an English class” to 
their load. One sees young American 
citizens penalized by their confinement 
to an educational slum area—the status 
quo wherein, through the geographical 
chance of birth in one state rather than 
another, a student may be instructed in 
one place by a teacher with one-fifth the 
preparation required of an English 
teacher in another area. 

No one questions the need for national 
standards of legal tender, of weights and 
measures, or of pure foods and drugs. 
How, then, can the nation accept counter- 
feits, shortages, or adulterations in Eng- 
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lish education? Are we not, to put it 
crudely, engaged in shaping products for 
inter-state commerce? Must we not, then, 
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give our product an English substance 
and finish that will fully qualify it in any 
area of the Union? 


THE POSSIBILITY OF REGIONAL COOPERATION 


Foster B. 


The fact that during the first half of 
this century there came into existence 
over one hundred agencies for accrediting 
institutions or departments of institutions 
of higher learning is evidence of a serious 
effort to improve professional standards. 
The fact, however, that we have had con- 
flicts between agencies, duplication of 
work, and failure to establish consistently 
satisfactory academic standards for cer- 
tification of teachers is an indication of 
the need of further study. The fact that 
certification requirements in the field of 
English still vary widely from state to 
state emphasizes the urgency of joint 
action on the part of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and other national 
English organizations to formulate de- 
sirable standards as a guide for all perti- 
nent accrediting agencies, teacher-train- 
ing institutions, and certifying authorities. 

In seeking the adoption of such re- 
quirements, the local English councils 
and state associations have three means 
of action: working individually within 
a state, cooperating through regional 
committees, and investing authority in a 
single national committee to act on their 
behalf. All three of these methods of 
attack upon the problem are desirable, but 
the approach through regional committees 
has certain advantages which the other 
methods lack. 

On the local level, councils or associa- 
tions may make studies, pass resolutions, 
and delegate committees to hold con- 
ferences with state officials. As a result 
a committee may or may not be told that 
its interest in certification is appreciated, 
that the question of certification is a very 
complex one, and that the suggestions 
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made will receive consideration when the 
time comes to change requirements, The 
committee reports back to its organiza- 
tion and feels powerless to proceed 
further in effecting any immediate change 
in the state department’s policy. The state 
superintendent or chief certifying officer 
hears as many voices as there are pro- 
fessional and lay groups within his state 
and is deafened by the multiplicity of 
demands. The groups within his state, 
he may feel, are pressure groups and 
he must resist pressure. Studies which 
reveal needs of change, unless sponsored 
by a state department, may be considered 
as attacks upon the efficiency of the de- 
partment and thus project the latter into 
a defensive fight to justify the status quo. 
Though some state English groups have 
been very successful in influencing state 
policies, others have found that the initia- 
tion of an effort to reform or improve 
state policies and standards has been a 
discouraging enterprise. 

A national committee for promoting 
the improvement of standards, as essential 
as it is, also has its encumbrances. Those 
of whom it is composed may not represent 
the prevailing thinking in the widely 
separated areas from which they come. 
Because funds are unavailable for travel 
expenses, national committee meetings 
for discussion are necessarily rare, and 
correspondence is a poor substitute. The 
few who make up the committee are 
faced with the challenge of many im- 
mediate goals and long-range objectives 
which cannot be handled adequately by so 
few. 

Between the local and the national 
levels, in a position to exert strong in- 
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fluence and to strengthen the hands of 
both local and national committees, should 
be the regional committee. Staffed basi- 
cally by Council members from states that 
now comprise the regional accrediting 
association areas, or smaller areas, re- 
gional committees could do an effective 
job of promoting the improvement of 
certification standards. The trend of co- 
operative action today is regional. Aside 
from the fact that our chief accrediting 
agencies are the regional associations, 
professional organizations and state 
boards are utilizing regional conferences 
as a means of exchanging ideas, initiat- 
ing studies, and accomplishing results. 
Through regional cooperation, state certi- 
fying officers have made an advance in 
solving common problems and have de- 
veloped reciprocity compacts in three 
areas. It was by regional committee con- 
ferences and studies that administrators 
conducted their effective Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, 
beginning in 1950, for the improvement 
of preparation and certification standards 
in the administrative field. National or- 
ganizations have found regional confer- 
ences a rewarding means of strengthening 
the national body. State English councils 
and associations should follow this trend 
by creating regional committees to present 
by united action the case of the English 
teaching profession. 

We must look to the regional accredit- 
ing associations (which are the institu- 
tion-wide accrediting agencies) and to the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (which has been in- 
structed by the National Commission on 
Accrediting to establish close cooperation 
with the regional associations) for help 
in solving problems relating to certifica- 
tion in English. So must the state certify- 
ing authorities, but in solving these prob- 
lems satisfactorily, both the accrediting 
associations and the certifying authori- 
ties need professional advice, for in the 
absence of such advice they may make 
decisions objectionable to members of 
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the subject-matter professions. Sitting on 
the sidelines criticizing and condemning 
legal authorities and educationists may 
provide a self-satisfying pastime as an 
outlet to the emotions, but it will not 
achieve results, There is a need of more 
vigorous cooperative action on the part of 
all English groups to achieve a position 
of influence in determining policies relat- 
ing to English. The English teaching pro- 
fession can gain this position by demon- 
strating a willingness to participate in the 
complex task of determining adequate 
teacher-training programs and certifica- 
tion standards. This willingness is not to 
be interpreted as a willingness to serve 
on committees if called upon but a will- 
ingness to have concrete proposals ready 
for consideration and adoption and to 
have committees known to accrediting 
associations and certifying authorities 
ready for serving in advisory capacities. 

To be recognized and listened to, this 
regional committee should also make 
studies of the current programs of 
teacher training in English within the 
region, of the certification procedures of 
the states within the region, and of the 
possibilities of cooperative action with 
other academic subject professions within 
the region. It should determine desirable 
certification standards in English or en- 
dorse adopted national standards. It 
should assist the national committee in 
the collection of materials for loan to 
state and regional committees working on 
problems of certification. It should plan a 
program of public relations—to make 
known its serious concern to such agen- 
cies as the regional accrediting associa- 
tions, the State Boards of Education, ad- 
visory committees, chief certifying offi- 
cers or boards, state education associa- 
tions, and so forth. 

To be recognized and listened to, the 
regional committee must also represent 
the whole English profession of the area 
rather than a single segment. Regional 
committees should have in their member- 
ship not only members of NCTE, but 
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representatives of the College English 
Association, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, and other English organizations 
within the region. Its membership should 
include college and university professors 
of English and teachers of English in 
the public schools. Only with such mem- 
bership composition will the deliberations, 
decisions, and recommendations of the 
committee be regarded in any way as 
representative of the thinking of the 
English profession. 

Up to the present the efforts on the 
part of the English profession to partici- 
pate in the task of improving teacher 
preparation and certification standards 
have been sporadic and scattered, lacking 
the concerted attack upon the problem 
which was made earlier in the century by 
such professions as medicine, law, and 
professional education. On the local level 
there have been vigorous efforts by small 
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groups such as a state council of English, 
a state CEA, or a volunteer committee of 
college English professors ; and on the na- 
tional level there has been the work of the 
NCTE’s Committee on the Preparation 
and Certification of Teachers of English 
in Secondary Schools, still in its infancy. 
Work on the regional level should now 
become a vital part of the picture. The 
grassroots movement which has begun 
within the states should spread into the 
surrounding areas. Any local English 
council or association could initiate re- 
gional cooperation by inviting representa- 
tives from other English organizations in 
its area to a planning meeting. Because 
of the growing professional concern on 
the state level the time seems ripe for 
coordinating the increased state efforts 
for more effective regional action that 
could result in a sound, nationally unified 
front. 


ORGANIZING STATE-WIDE EFFORTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: THE OKLAHOMA STORY 


E. SLAUGHTER 


The Oklahoma story concerns princi- 
pally the State Department of Education, 
the Oklahoma Education Association, 
and their joint agency the Oklahoma 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Certification. But I shall spend most of 
my time telling about the Oklahoma Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 

The Oklahoma Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification was estab- 
lished in 1947. It consists of twenty-five 
teachers and school administrators, and 
its advisory council has seventy-odd more. 
Many teachers and parents, many institu- 
tions and agencies have been involved in 
the work of the Commission. Although its 
relation to the State Board of Education 
is only advisory, the Commission has 
seen the Board accept its recommenda- 
tions consistently. Subject to minimums 
set by the Commission, each teacher- 


training institution works out its own 
programs, which are periodically evalu- 
ated by a committee appointed by the 
Commission. The first round of evalua- 
tions was completed in 1953, although 
some provisionally approved programs 
were revisited. In 1956 the second round 
of appraisals began, and they will be 
spaced through the next four years. 

So much for the background. What 
about the language-arts teachers since 
1947? As individuals, they have served 
on committees and on the advisory coun- 
cil, and a few have been members of the 
Commission, But their organization has 
been the Oklahoma Council of Teachers 
of English, which meets at both district 
and state level as the English section 
of the Oklahoma Education Association. 
This Council has committees on audio- 
visual aids, curriculum articulation, publi- 
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cations, professional standards, radio, and 
scholarships. All these committees have 
played a part in professional improve- 
ment. But I shall limit my story to the 
Professional Standards Committee. 

In October 1949, a few months after 
it was established, this Committee recom- 
mended a statement of principles which 
was approved by the English Council and 
published in the Oklahoma Teacher for 
December of that year. In November, 
before publication, the chairman of the 
Committee sent a copy of the principles 
to the Executive Secretary of the Okla- 
homa Commission, who replied offering 
his support. 

According to the approved statement, 
teachers of English should set their own 
professional standards; their large plan 
was to bring about continuous profes- 
sional improvement among the English 
teachers in Oklahoma by careful selection 
of apprentice teachers, by competent edu- 
cation and training, by strict certification, 
by safeguarding personal and academic 
freedom, and by clear determination of 
the English teacher’s responsibilities. 

The Professional Standards Committee 
decided to try influencing opinion by 
means of published studies. Since the 
Department of Education was changing 
certification plans, the first study aimed 
to provide a guide as to what college 
preparation an English teacher should 
have for a standard certificate. The proj- 
ect was begun in December 1949 and 
completed in April 1950. A summary of 
the findings was published in the April 
Intelligencer for members of the English 
Council, and the complete report was 
published, in two installments, in the 
Oklahoma Teacher for May and Septem- 
ber 1950. While the study was underway, 
the chairman of the Committee invited the 
co-operation of the Oklahoma Commis- 
sion and the Department of Education. 
The Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion and several members of the State 
Department, including the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, expressed interest 
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and offered use of the Department’s rec- 
ords, but were unable to furnish clerical 
assistance to compile information on Eng- 
lish teachers’ preparation and teaching as- 
signments. They acknowledged the pub- 
lished study with congratulations. 

The study was in two parts. The first 
part summarized the requirements of 
forty-six states concerning minimum col- 
lege preparation for a standard certificate 
to teach English in high school. The 
second part presented the opinions of 
seventy-three Oklahoma English teachers 
concerning preparation needed to teach 
high-school English. The findings showed 
that the proposed Oklahoma requirements 
were in reasonable agreement with the 
other states and teacher opinion. 

For the next three years the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee limited itself 
to action within the English Council. 
Then, in December 1953 it projected an 
inquiry into how many teachers of Eng- 
lish had only a minimum college prepara- 
tion and, while discussing the project 
with members of the State Department of 
Education, accepted an offer to co-operate 
in a study of English teachers who drop 
out of teaching. The Department supplied 
records of preparation and distributed 
and collected questionnaires. The Commit- 
tee compiled data, drafted questions, sum- 
marized findings. These two studies were 
completed in October 1955 and published 
in the Oklahoma Teacher for December 
the same year. The first study revealed 
that one-fifth of all English teachers had 
only a minor teaching field in language 
arts—that is, a minimum of sixteen se- 
mester hours in college English, speech, 
and journalism, with at least six semester 
hours in the subject taught. The second 
study revealed that in 1954 one-fifth of 
the English teachers stopped teaching 
English, and half of these—or one-tenth 
of all English teachers—stopped teaching 
anything. The number of English teachers 
newly employed was almost equal to the 
number of English teachers who discon- 
tinued teaching altogether ; evidence there- 
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fore suggested that about one-tenth of 
the English teachers were replaced an- 
' nually by teachers who shifted to Eng- 
lish from other subjects arid the ele- 
mentary grades. In its published report, 
the Committee concluded that conditions 
in Oklahoma did not justify the one-fifth 
of the language-arts teachers having only 
a minor teaching field, and that too many 
teachers shifted from English to other 
subjects and elementary grades. 

The latest study of the Professional 
Standards Committee, conducted this year 
and now awaiting publication, concerned 
the role of the English teacher in junior 
and senior high school. Part of the large 
plan originally adopted by the English 
Council, this study also fell in with a 
suggestion of a member of the State 
Department of Education, and it served 
to involve school administrators and 
teachers of English by means of a ques- 
tionnaire. The study revealed that the role 
of the English teacher has lost definition 
and become confused, although the goals 
for language and literature are generally 
accepted. Administrators and English 
teachers are at variance on how to ensure 
the best growth and development of the 
students. Two questions define the dif- 
ferences. One is whether or not language 
is to be considered as a tool used and 
taught in all subjects equally, or although 
it is used and partially taught in all sub- 
jects, whether or not it constitutes a dis- 
cipline for which a specialist—the Eng- 
lish teacher—should bear a special and 
unique responsibility. The other question 
is whether or not every piece and kind 
of writing is literature and is to be used 
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Throughout the United States, state re- 
quirements in professional education 
courses range from eleven to twenty-four 
credits, with sixteen to eighteen credits 
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and taught in all subject areas equally, or 
whether or not some pieces are literature 
in a special sense, require a special treat- 
ment, and constitute a special and unique 
responsibility that is placed on the Eng- 
lish teacher. A majority of administrators 
and a considerable minority of English 
teachers declared themselves in favor of 
treating language and literature with little 
differentiation and of spreading out the 
responsibility for teaching them. But a 
majority of English teachers and a sizable 
minority of administrators indicated their 
belief in the English teacher’s unique re- 
sponsibility in respect to language and 
literature. And the same division between 
administrators and English teachers ap- 
peared in regard to the English teacher’s 
responsibility to attain the goals set for 
other curricular areas, such as the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and the vo- 
cational subjects. 

The foregoing is merely a sketch of the 
Oklahoma story concerning efforts to im- 
prove professional standards. The princi- 
pal action has been that of the Oklahoma 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Certification. But the Oklahoma Council 
of Teachers of English has taken part, 
both by sharing in the work of the Com- 
mission and by conducting independent 
studies as guides and controls. The efforts 
of all agencies are needed. Although some 
conditions have improved, there is much 
to do. The needs are still to select, train, 
certificate; to safeguard freedom; to de- 
fine the role of the language arts teacher. 
And the improvement ought to be con- 
tinuous. This must be a story without 
an ending. 


OF THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
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most common. These are the minimum re- 
quirements. Undoubtedly some teacher- 
preparatory colleges require much more 
than the minimum. In Wisconsin, for 
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example, where the legal requirement is 
18 credits, at least one college demands 
more than thirty; roughly one-fourth of 
the credits required for graduation are 
in education courses. 

In the distribution of these courses 
there is also great variation. Commonly 
there are requirements in the areas of 
educational psychology, including guid- 
ance and mental health; the history and 
philosophy of education; curriculum, 
general methods, and orientation to teach- 
ing; and special methods and practice 
teaching. Courses in tests and measure- 
ments, professional organization and 
ethics, teaching materials and audio-visual 
instruction, record maintenance, adminis- 
tration and supervision, and others, may 
be elected or required in some States. 
As was once said in a different connec- 
tion, “Here is God’s plenty.” 

In the face of this considerable varia- 
tion in number and kind of education 
courses required for certification, we are 
confronted with the question of how 
many courses, and what kind, are realiy 
needed for the preparation of a teacher. 
Should eleven credits be the minimum or 
twenty-four? What courses are of pri- 
mary importance? Following the golden 
mean, or perhaps the dead average, we 
might try to sketch a rough composite 
picture of the situation in States which 
demand sixteen to eighteen credits in edu- 
cation. The picture would look something 
like this: three to six credits of educa- 
tional psychology, three credits of history 
or philosophy, two to four credits in the 
theory of teaching major or minor sub- 
jects, and four to six credits in practice 
teaching. Again, remember that these are 
minimum requirements. Then too, the 
fact that they are common requirements 
need not mean that they constitute an 
ideal pattern for the professional educa- 
tion of prospective teachers. 

To try to determine absolutely an ideal 
set of requirements would be rash indeed. 
No matter what the recommendation, it 
would fly in the face of the wisdom of 
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many of the 48 States. Perhaps we can 
avoid final pronouncements and arrive 
at some tentative conclusions if we turn 
the problem other-end-to. Instead of ask- 
ing what is now being done to meet the 
needs of beginning teachers, or whether 
our present practices do or do not measure 
up to an ideal, we might begin with the 
needs of our students. What are some 
of the questions they do ask, and should 
ask, about their future profession? Let’s 
start with the most general ones. In this 
category come many like the following: 
“What is my role as a teacher? How can I 
learn to act like one? How can I learn to 
fit into the school and the community? get 
along with fellow-teachers, students, par- 
ents, administrators? What is my particu- 
lar job as a teacher of English, and how 
does it fit into the purposes of the school 
as a whole? In short, what am I trying 
to do?” 

I think it is clear that no complete 
answers to such questions will be forth- 
coming from education courses or any 
other courses, for that matter. The 
answers will depend on the personality 
and intelligence of the teacher, on quali- 
ties like tolerance, emotional maturity, 
enthusiasm, patience, and good humor 
which are not developed by courses alone. 
The role of the individual teacher will 
become clear only with experience. He 
must find his place, work out his own 
salvation. None the less, those of us 
who have served an apprenticeship be- 
lieve that we have some guidance to offer, 
some suggestions, some warnings. If a 
course called educational history and 
philosophy, or school and society, or 
orientation to teaching can be designed 
to help the prospective teacher get his 
bearings, I, for one, am in favor of it, 
though the answers for the individual 
must be looked for in an actual school, in 
an actual community. 

Another category of questions which 
beginners ask relates to teacher and stu- 
dent: “What will my classes be like? Will 
the students like English, or hate it? 
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What should be my attitude toward my 
students? What are their common needs 
and interests at various stages of their 
development? How can I meet these 
needs and fulfill these interests? How 
shall I handle disciplinary problems? 
What are the individual differences in 
intelligence, physique, maturity, and 
personality which I can expect to find? 
How will these differences affect my 
teaching?” Answering such questions is 
supposedly the business of courses in 
educational psychology. Again we know 
that no course, of itself, can answer all 
such questions; the answers will differ 
for different teachers, schools and class- 
rooms. But once more I feel that any 
college course which is planned to help 
teachers deal more wisely and skillfully 
with their students justifies itself in the 
program of teacher-preparation. Whether 
courses in educational psychology are at 
present as helpful as they might be is 
another question which I do not propose 
to discuss here. I am trying merely to 
suggest what I think they should do. 

A third category of student questions is 
concerned with the knowledge and powers 
of appreciation which the teacher of Eng- 
lish must acquire, and how these can be 
used in teaching. Here the students’ 
questions relate to what is to be taught, as 
well as how. “How much grammar shall 
be taught? for what purposes? How do we 
make lesson plans? It is really wrong to 
split an infinitive? Is it true that Johnny 
can’t read? How can I help him? How 
do you teach Julius Caesar in the tenth 
grade? or don’t you? How can we grade 
all those themes?” (I wish I had an 
answer for that one.) 

I wish, too, that I could claim that 
methods teachers stand on firmer ground 
than their colleagues in educational psy- 
chology and history. However, I shall 
have to reach the same conclusion as 
before: the methods course may suggest 
some tentative answers to questions which 
cry out for answers, but its usefulness is 
limited. As a teacher of a methods course, 
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I know how far from satisfactory it is 
in helping students find the answers 
which will be exactly right for them. At 
best, it can furnish a forum for these 
questions which must be asked, it can 
raise others, and it can help the future 
teacher anticipate his job and begin to 
think out his role. Let’s keep it, by all 
means. 

Here, as far as I am concerned, are the 
really primary professional courses 
needed in the education of undergradu- 
ates for teaching. With the addition of 
classroom practice, I believe that work in 
psychology, orientation to teaching, and 
methods will give our students as much of 
the essential professional knowledge 
about teaching as any courses can. I 
should like each of these areas to be rep- 
resented by only one course, if possible, to 
prevent the duplication and confusion 
caused by the proliferation of electives. 
I am well satisfied when I see, in the list 
of state requirements, a notation like the 
following: “Measurement is included in 
the basic courses.” That is where I think 
it should be included, along with materials 
of teaching, audio-visual aids, record- 
keeping, curriculum, and general methods 
—whatever they are. 

I have no objection to specialized 
courses in education for graduate stu- 
dents. For one thing, I hold that it is 
the legitimate prerogative of the graduate 
school to confuse people. I continually 
take advantage of that privilege in my 
graduate classes. But we all know that the 
undergraduate labors under one dis- 
advantage which makes confusion pe- 
culiarly easy, even when his teachers try 
to avoid it. He has never taught. He has 
no way of knowing what we mean—if, 
indeed, we mean anything—by “the 
child,” “the school,” “the administrator.” 
To the student without teaching experi- 
ence, each course in education is a distinct 
entity, related to other courses and to 
real situations only insofar as the profes- 
sors show the relationships or provide 
the real situations. So let’s permit our 
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student to work on particular specialties 
in education after he has done some 
teaching and discovered that he needs 
to know some of them. 

This brings me to my last point. A few 
weeks ago, the Dean of the School of 
Education at my university told me he 
believes that actual classroom teaching is 
the very heart of the teacher-preparation 
program in education. At the risk of 
seeming to be an utter pragmatist, I’d 
like to agree with him. My agreement 
does not rest upon my acceptance of the 
educational philosophy sometimes known 
among punsters as learning by Deweying. 
Rather, I agree because I teach in a high 
school, with real teachers and students 
and an administrator. Individual differ- 
ences appear in Sally and Pete and Jane, 
not merely in the: pages of a textbook. 
Successes and failures in teaching occur 
repeatedly, in my teaching and that of my 
student teachers. Here theory and prac- 
tice must meet. If I am, to use the 
familiar phrasing, a pure theorist or 
narrow subject-matter specialist, my 
teaching will fail. If my student teacher 
knows his subject and does not know how 
to teach it, he will fail. On the other hand, 
if I am a mere gadgeteer or gimmick 
man with a bag of pedagogical tricks, my 
students may be entertained, but they will 
learn little worth knowing. The same 
holds for the student teacher if he is 
merely glib or showy, if he is not fortified 
with solid knowledge and genuine convic- 
tion concerning the importance of what 
he teaches. 
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What I should really like to see is the 
closest possible relationship between all 
basic courses in education and an actual 
classroom situation. I do not mean that 
the teachers of such courses should never 
lift their eyes beyond the immediate 
horizon, or that they should fail to con- 
sider what should be as well as what is. 
I certainly do not mean that I have a per- 
fectly logical proposal for this closer in- 
tegration. I don’t know whether we 
should try a so-called block system or 
some form of core program, with each 
educational specialist making his unique 
contribution within the framework of an 
actual school situation. Perhaps a starting- 
point might be to ask each professor of 
education to teach a high-school class. 
The result of being asked to practice 
what one preaches might be a bit dismay- 
ing, especially at first, but as the common 
phrase puts it, it keeps you honest. 

I began by promising to be tentative. 
It may be that I have ended up by sound- 
ing quite positive. I do believe, though, 
that a thirty-credit college requirement, 
with most of those credits drawn from 
the elective grab-bag, justifies itself 
through no rationale that I can discover. 
I believe, too, that a thorough background 
of general education and preparation in 
the major should be combined with a 
searching consideration of how this prep- 
aration should prepare one for teaching. 
This belief, I trust, is not mere vocation- 
alism, for teaching, to the true teacher, is 
not just a living, but itself a way of life. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION AND 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


During a meeting held 22 November 
1956 in St. Louis, the Committee made 
several decisions : 

(1) The “library” of reports on state 
certification laws and on studies of certifi- 
cation practices will be enlarged. Accord- 
ing to Professor Tuttle, more than twenty 
schools and associations borrowed the 


reports during the past year for use in 
work shops, dissertations, and in projects 
on certification. Interested borrowers may 
write to Professor Tuttle at Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a list of available 
reports. 

(2) The bibliography of articles and 
books on the certification of teachers of 
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English in the secondary schools from 
1950 to 1955, edited by Autrey Nell 
Wiley, will be brought up to date. Copies 
of the bibliography may be obtained by 
writing Professor Wiley, Texas College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 

(3) A detailed statement of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations of adequate 
standards for the certification of teachers 
of English will be put into a booklet or 
mimeographed folder, which will be sent 
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upon request to any state or regional as- 
sociation working on the problem. The 
Committee members agreed that more 
study was necessary before such publica- 
tion could be launched. 

(4) The Committee will cooperate as a 
body with other groups working on certi- 
fication. 

Acnes V. Boner, Recorder 
Montana STATE UNIVERSITY 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ENGLISH TEACHERS 


KENNETH A. OLIVER 


Dear English Teacher: 

You and I have complained pretty 
hard and pretty steadily about the quality 
of students who have come to us as 
freshmen. We concede that as people they 
are wonderful; but somewhere along the 
line, we have been saying, they have 
missed out on the training that would 
have made them able to read and write 
with an adequacy appropriate to the first 
year of college. Some of us have gone as 
far as to shake our heads sadly and sug- 
gest that this is after all an age of radio 
and television—an age for listening and 
looking, not for writing or even reading. 
Audio-visual methods, we say—with some 
bitterness—have come into their own; 
from now on, many a person will go 
through life without ever reading a book, 
once he has tucked that cherished college 
diploma into his safety deposit box or 
framed it for his office wall. There is a 
tonality of helplessness in our remarks. 
We imply, directly or by our attitudes, 
that the great age of illiteracy is descend- 
ing upon us and that there is nothing we 
can do about it. 

This open letter stems from the con- 
viction that there is something we can 
do about it, something practical and im- 
mediate. I have often said, often heard 
(and I read it again in a recent issue of 
College English), that we are not prepar- 


ing teachers for their high-school respon- 
sibilities. The utterance was satisfying ; 
the “we” was too much in the nature of a 
generic term actually to include the first 
person singular in any humiliating way. 
But we must realize that no teacher in 
college or in high school, and no student 
at the secondary level, is an abstract 
entity. You and I, individually, are train- 
ing individual teachers who will in turn 
train particular students. Every inade- 
quately trained student (among the large 
number with aptitude) is in some con- 
siderable degree the product of an inade- 
quately trained teacher. Who, outside of 
English departments in colleges and uni- 
versities, is teaching teacher-candidates 
the needs of ninth-to-twelfth graders in 
terms of grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
vocabulary, and ways to meet those needs? 
And—more pertinently—who inside those 
departments is doing so? 

The above is specific only in terms of 
persons ; let us be specific in terms of the 
training. We in the colleges take poorly 
trained freshmen who choose to major 
with us, and do our best to make of them 
adequate readers of literature. We labor 
to help them to understand what it means 
to read well, to help them acquire the 
technical and historical knowledge neces- 
sary to good reading. We want them to 
know the difference between realism and 
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romanticism, between a short story and 
a novel, between a fresh metaphor and a 
cliché. We lead them into the paths of 
research and interpretation, lure them 
away from that mire of near-plagiarism 
which consists simply of rehashing what 
someone else has said. Our method is 
pressure—the pressure of demand— 
though we also find time and means to 
encourage those who respond well to the 
demands which we make. What we do is 
good; it does result in mature scholars 
and in people who for the rest of their 
lives will be able to read with profit, as 
well as with increased pleasure. What we 
do not do is to instruct our students how 
to help children who are struggling 
through adolescence, children standing 
blindly at the gates of advanced learning, 
how to write a sentence—or how to read 
one. We do not teach them how to make 
grammar either interesting or useful. In 
short, we do not teach them to do the very 
things that they must do, if they are to 
send us freshmen with the abilities whose 
absence we so roundly deplore. 
Consider vocabularly as an example. 
The ninth or tenth-grader has seldom 
used a dictionary to look up more than a 
very few words, and then only to find a 
meaning that will do for the moment. He 
has probably never heard of prefixes or 
suffixes; it has not been called to his 
attention that many words may be derived 
from a single stem (or root, or base). 
With a suitable approach, he could be- 
come interested in his language, interested 
in words. The secondary school, with its 
leisurely approach, is the place for him to 
discover and develop an interest until it 
comes to represent a genuine potential of 
college competence. Here, vocabulary 
study could be, and should be, an in- 
teresting game, an adventure in the 
workings of the human mind. Prior to 
high school, he learned words almost 
exclusively by context, by hearing them 
over and over until he gained a vague 
but generally satisfactory sense of mean- 
ing. He doesn’t yet know what a splendid 
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tool for the formulation and expression 
of ideas words may be. If we do not send 
into the secondary schools men and 
women who, themselves, know words in 
an exciting way, and who know how to go 
about teaching this expanded knowledge, 
how can we hope to rely upon these men 
and women to send us freshmen able to 
cope with the wide-ranging vocabularies 
of collegiate work? We blame teachers 
whom we have failed to prepare; the 
fault is ours. 

Grammar offers as bad an example, if 
not a worse one. In college we do not 
want to have to work with grammar. We 
do so as necessary, and with a sense of 
time wasted on what ought to have been 
mastered long ago. We want—and rightly 
—to polish and expand our students’ use 
of language. We want, no less rightly, to 
begin to combine maturity of thought 
with smooth, forceful sentences so or- 
ganized that ideas build up into convinc- 
ing structures of meaning. We want to 
develop the ability to say what is meant: 
exactly what is meant, with all of the 
necessary ramifications, modifications, 
conditions and qualifications. All of this 
is good; but it is not what our ‘college 
students will be able to teach in their 
high-school classes. The young people 
who come to them from elementary 
schools will have learned a little—a very 
little—grammar. Before they will be 
ready to cope with writing at the level 
expected of college freshmen, they will 
need to achieve a conscious mastery of 
linguistic structure, in order to raise their 
simple speech to complexity such as col- 
lege work demands. It will be the respon- 
sibility of the secondary English teacher 
to raise uneven levels of grammatical 
learning up to pretty full mastery of at 
least simple and compound sentences, and 
to bring about some familiarity with com- 
plex structures. They will need to teach 
not only how such sentences are written, 
but what functions the different structures 
serve in the formulation and expression 
of ideas. They will need to bring their 
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students to see the difference between 
such sentences as “My old and crotchety 
uncle will meet me at the train,” and 
“My uncle, who is old and crotchety, 
will meet me at the train.” The sec- 
ondary student is ready to explore nu- 
ances, and to discover how grammar 
may make them possible. If he is to do 
so, we must supply him with teachers 
who themselves know, and who know 
in terms of particulars and reasons. We 
cannot escape teaching grammar in col- 
lege; we must either teach it to a general 
freshman class which is woefully weak 
in every aspect of language, or we must 
bring the teacher-candidates to such levels 
of knowledge that they can and will teach 
effectively and with contagious enthusi- 
asm in the high schools. 

This is not a complaint against the 
teaching that is done in college; it is a 
complaint against the teaching that is not 
done. There is probably no single course 
that should be deleted because of the 
charge made in this open letter; courses 
already in existence may, in some in- 
stances, profit by minor modification, and 
certainly one or two courses for prospec- 
tive teachers should be taught by every 
English department from which any sec- 
ondary teachers emerge. We at Occi- 
dental College added, some several years 
ago, a course in the English Language, 
which has been called “the most useful 
course in college” by some generous and 
thoughtful students who have gone on to 
teach. But it is at best an attempt to meet 
half the need. A direct study of particu- 
lars of grammar as the secondary teacher 
must apply them to reading and writing 
is fully as important. (And, somehow, 
secondary teachers must be brought to see 
the absolute necessity of leading their 
students to write, write, write.) The 
teaching of literature is one of our rea- 
sons for being, not our only reason. 

If the college teachers with whom I 
have talked at conventions are representa- 
tive of the species, one of our favorite 
pastimes is the baiting of professional 
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departments of Education. We like to 
blame the inadequate products of the 
secondary schools on them. But, even 
though we agree completely that they 
waste time which we could use better, 
must we not agree that we, too, have 
failed in important respects? To be more 
specific: we accuse the Educators of 
teaching methods at the expense of sub- 
ject-matter. Very well, then we must ac- 
cept the burden of teaching that subject- 
matter necessary for the high-school 
teachers. 

Indeed—though it may be painful to 
admit it—we have much to learn, much 
that we will most effectively learn if we 
will go directly to the high schools as 
our source. Further, we need the coopera- 
tion, and guidance, of our brothers in 
Education. If we are to take the steps 
that will lead to effective preparation for 
college by our young people, we must 
acquire familiarity with the secondary 
curriculum, even, to some degree, with 
the elementary. We must know, in terms 
of content and method, what has been 
done by the time the child reaches high 
school, in spelling, in reading, and in 
grammar. We must become familiar with 
the English curricula in the secondary 
school, for all grades. We must under- 
stand what the planners of the curriculum 
are aiming at, and when we know, and 
when we have proved that our aim is to 
help, not to criticize, it may be we can 
help formulate that curriculum in a way 
that will raise the linguistic level of 
college freshmen. 

Intensive and extensive work must be 
done in the analysis of the achievements 
and weaknesses of pupils at all grades 
below college. We know our freshmen 
are weak in vocabulary when they come 
to us. Do we know at what years the 
rate of progress in his learning falls far 
below what he could do and enjoy doing? 
Do we know at what years new tech- 
niques and a wider range of reading 
materials would be acceptable or desir- 
able? Until we do know such things, how 
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can we do an optimum job of teaching 
those who will guide the learning at sec- 
ondary levels? We know that college 
freshmen, taken as a whole, are weak in 
grammar. Have we ever used eighth-to- 
twelfth grade compositions as materials 
for analysis in training those who will 
teach grammar at secondary levels? Do 
we know what weaknesses predominate ? 
Do we know how those weaknesses relate 
to the selection and amount of reading 
done? Or how much writing was and is 
being done? How can we hope to send 
down to those pupils men and women 
who will make the most of their teaching 
opportunities unless and until we have 
specific knowledge about the aspects of 
secondary studies pertaining to language? 

Is it even possible that we are teaching 
our teacher-candidates, indirectly, a con- 
tempt for the easy, obvious, often didactic 
literature which is (and long has been) 
most successfully taught in the high 
school? “The function of literature,” a 
colleague recently asserted, “is to convey 
the rich and deeply complex texture of 
life as experience.” This is clearly a truth 
of a high order. But one thing is wrong; 
what he spoke of was not the function of 
literature, but a function, one of many. 
Surely the functions of literature begin 
to operate before the child reaches school, 
when he learns to appreciate rhyme, 
rhythm, plot. He is learning form, and 
the medium of instruction is literature. 
He will continue to learn these things 
for many years, sometimes, we hope, 
going beyond the elementary level of 
comprehension. Again, through the me- 
dium of form, and the satisfaction 
which it brings, he will learn attitudes 
which are woven into literature, attitudes 
which he could not yet formulate for him- 
self, but which he needs if he is to be 
a successful member of our society. We 
call this acculturation; ask yourself how 
much of our children’s literature is 
pointed toward this end. 

Further, literature is used as a medium 
for teaching the child some familiarity 
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with the world beyond his immediate ob- 
servable environment. For this, stories 
of travel and exploration serve splendidly. 
Later, the complexities of life, in terms of 
social problems, will be found in stories 
and poems and plays. These functions 
may well be labelled propagandistic, in 
large part. But they are functions, and 
probably necessary. Among the useful 
functions, let us not forget that of estab- 
lishing the habit of reading, together with 
essential knowledge of vocabulary and 
conventions of structure to make that 
reading profitable. Add to these the pleas- 
urable filling of leisure hours, the activa- 
tion of the imagination, familiarization 
of the reader with the life of past genera- 
tions (a function which literature shares 
with history, and in which both are es- 
senial to a job well done), and—not to 
finish, but to stop—the cultivation of an 
active aesthetic sense. If we are ade- 
quately to prepare teachers for their tasks 
in the secondary schools, we must make 
them aware in high degree of these and 
other functions of literature, together 
with a corresponding list of functions 
of writing as a human activity. We must 
know and teach the appropriateness of 
each function for the various levels of 
education prior to college. Here again, 
our colleagues in Education will be able 


_to help us. We have much to learn. 


“But our aim,” numerous voices will 
object, “is to bring our students to fuller 
maturity as educated men and women, 
not to engage in professional training, 
and especially not to take them back over 
their high school subjects.” Agreed. And 
if we are willing to work with inade- 
quately prepared college students, if we 
are willing to accept almost complete il- 
literates into our classes, let us go on as 
we are doing. It is my thesis that ten 
years of hard work, based on an accept- 
ance of our responsibility to give our 
teacher-candidates the training which we 
know they must have will produce a dis- 
cernible improvement in the quality of 
freshmen in our colleges, at least in re- 
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spect to reading and writing. Conversely, 
if we do not accept this responsibility, 
the quality will go not up but down. 

There is a related matter of deep 
concern to all of us. Most teachers of 
subjects other than English receive little 
training in language after the freshman 
year of college. Unless we can bring 
about better training by the end of that 
freshman year, we are going to have our 
secondary schools filled with teachers who 
are themselves ignorant of all but the 
simplest structures. The trend has begun ; 
with the rapid influx of students into all 
schools, and with the greatly heightened 
demand for teachers at all levels, the pace 
of this trend can only be speeded up. 
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At the expense of reiteration, I must 
assert that this open letter does not call 
for the substitution of other courses for 
what we now offer. The training we give 
in literature is already minimal at best 
at the undergraduate level. What it does 
call for is an immediate recognition of a 


_ responsibility which we have been prone 


to lay, at least by implication, at other 
people’s feet. And, accepting this respon- 
sibility as our own, we need to do two 


_things: (1) begin at once to teach what 


we can that may be useful; (2) begin at 
once the long process of learning what 
more we can do that will be better. We 
have nothing to lose but illiteracy. 


In Defense of Robert Cohn 


Artruur L. Scotr 


_——— the most fashionable whipping 
boy of modern American literature is 
Robert Cohn in Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises (1926). The fashion seems to 
spring from two sources: (1) reacting 
emotionally to the story, the average 
reader is embarrassed to sympathize with 
the one out-of-step character who is 
openly despised by all his companions, 
and (2) the professional critic can make 
a tidy explication of the book’s theme 
by pointing up the triumph of Pedro 
Romero’s hard and clean masculinity over 
the soggy sentimentalism of an intruder 
who fails to observe “the code.” 

Now, it is all right to dislike Robert 
Cohn and to regard him as an unwelcome 
outsider. But we must give even the 
devil his due, they say, and it is a grave 
mistake either to condemn Cohn as “one 
of the damned” (Delmore Schwartz) or 
to deride him as “a shallow sentimental- 
ist” (Theodore Bardacke) or “an im- 
portunate romantic oaf” (W. M. Fro- 
hock). It is the mistake of adopting un- 
critically the prejudices of the book’s 


characters. A worse mistake would be 
difficult. “I hope that even when I write 
a novel in the first person,” says Heming- 
way, “you do not hold me responsible 
for the opinions of the narrator nor of 
his characters.” 

In his well-known Modern Library in- 
troduction, Henry Seidel Canby asserts, 
“In The Sun Also Rises there is, frankly, 
only one character indubitably worth 
saving, and that is Jake.” (Pedro 
Romero, it is pretty well agreed, is in no 
need of being saved.) At the risk of being 
charged with nefracaniophilia (love for 
the underdog), I suggest that Robert 
Cohn, too, is either worth saving or is 
in no need of salvation. In support of this 
suggestion, I shall indulge in no further 
gobbledygook, but simply take a clear 
look at Robert Cohn and at the reasons 
for his curious unpopularity. 

At the outset, let us not blink the fact 
that Cohn is a Jew. Partly because of 
his race he is a kind of D. P.—suffering 
much of the anguish of the socially dis- 
placed. Mike and Bill dislike Jews. Time 
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after time they make nasty remarks about 
Cohn’s Jewishness (Mod. Lib. ed., pp. 98, 
104, 148, 168, 170, 184, 211, 214, 218). 
Even Jake is not immune to this racial 
bias (p. 10). It is an interesting fact 
that every one of these ten anti-Semitic 
comments was deleted from the first 
Bantam edition of the look, without the 
knowledge of either the author or his 
regular publisher, Scribner’s. When this 
was brought to Hemingway’s notice re- 
cently, he was justly annoyed by the 
implications and said, “If you think the 
book is anti-Semitic you must be out of 
your mind or at least not in full possession 
of your critical faculties.” The book, of 
course, is not anti-Semitic. But the point 
is that at least two of its outspoken char- 
acters are; and their prejudice not only 
colors the story but also blinds them to 
many of the virtues of this young Jew. 

Robert Cohn, remember, is the only 
character whom the author has rooted in 
the past. As a “very shy and thoroughly 
nice boy, . . . frank and simple,” Cohn 
attended Princeton, where he was made 
race-conscious for the first time. He 
turned somewhat bitter. In the years to 
come he lost most of his money and 
“hardened into a rather unattractive 
mould under domestic unhappiness with 
a rich wife.” Divorced now at the age of 
thirty-four, he has been for a number of 
years in the clutches of the jealous and 
designing Frances Clyne. “I rather liked 
him,” says Jake, “and evidently she led 
him quite a life.” Not jealous yet, Jake 
ought to appreciate this friendly young 
Jew who, like him, is a serious writer and 
a fine bridge and tennis player. At mili- 
tary school Cohn “played a very good end 
on the football team” and at Princeton 
he was a boxing champion long remem- 
bered by his coach. Obviously, he is no 
sissy. Nor is he a bully “who answers all 
criticism with an uppercut” (Maxwell 
Geismar). Where men are concerned, as 
we shall see, Cohn displays admirable 
self-control in replying to insults with the 
soft word instead of the hard fist. How 
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easy it would have been to show off 
before his “lady”—as Romero docs in 
the bullring. And where women are con- 
cerned, Cohn is still more polite and con- 
siderate. Not only has he long been kind 
and faithful to Frances, but even after 
he falls in love with Brett, he exhibits 
toward Frances the same decent responsi- 
bility which Jake shows when he leaves 
money for the street-walker. As for his 
love affair at San Sebastian—and remem- 
ber that such things as wining and wench- 
ing do not violate the “Hemingway code” 
—Brett confesses, “He behaved rather 
well too. He gets a little dull.” Keep in 
mind two facts: (1) there is no issue of 
disloyalty here, since Cohn does not know 
Jake’s love for Brett, and (2) our narra- 
tor—however honest—is a man who ad- 
mits, “I was blind, unforgivingly jealous 
of what had happened to him [Cohn].” 

If Cohn gets “a little dull” at the beach, 
no doubt he gets much duller at the fiesta, 
for few things are more annoying on a 
determined binge than an aloof and sober 
companion. “Why don’t you ever get 
drunk, Robert?” Mike shouts. Jake 
drinks, he confesses, because, “Under the 
wine I lost the disgusted feeling and was 
happy. It seemed they were all such 
nice people.” Well, Cohn tries it, only 
to pass out on some wine-casks ; and the 
next day Mike is at him again: “Do you 
think you belong here among us? People 
who are out to have a good time? .. . 
Go away, for God’s sake. Take that sad 
Jewish face away.” Yet nobody resents 
the fact that another athlete, the young 
matador, also refuses to get drunk. 

Less forgivable to his companions, 
however, than his sobriety is his mere 
coming to Pamplona in the first place. 
To them he seems to be flaunting his con- 
quest—silently bragging that he has 
slept with this desirable woman. The code 
demands that amorous diversions be cas- 
ual and brief. “Why do you follow Brett 
around?” Mike challenges. “Haven’t you 
any manners?” Cohn’s “mistake” is in 


taking an “affair of the heart” really to 
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heart. At the age of thirty-four he has 
fallen passionately in love for the first 
time. Idolizing Brett, his “frank and 
simple” nature cannot believe, in view of 
their affair, that his love is not recipro- 
cated. Love, we say, is blind. But all the 
world is supposed to love a lover, too, 
whereas Cohn suddenly encounters a re- 
versal of values which makes the roman- 
tic lover a mere creature of contempt. 
Even Brett—his mistress so recently— 
treats him like “a perfect stranger.” No 
wonder he goes “crazy,” as he puts it. 
And once he has made this naive error 
of mistaking Brett’s hot fancy for love, 
he is more to be pitied than censured for 
what ensues quite naturally, as we shall 
see in a moment. 

Before we examine the violent results 
of this error, however, we should frankly 
face the charge of “kiss and tell.” John 
Atkins speaks for most critics when de- 
nouncing Cohn for “being altogether too 
loquacious about certain ‘banned’ sub- 
jects.” Cohn does kiss and tell, true; but 
Brett tells first. If Cohn behaves badly by 
telling Jake and Bill of the affair, how 
much worse does Brett herself behave by 
giving Cohn’s love-letters to Mike to 
read! Where is the sex-and-suffering-in- 
secrecy part of the code here? 

It is demonstrably unfair to Cohn, 
moreover, to accuse him (along with 
Mike) of “obsessed sexuality” (Donald 
Heiney). Until he meets Brett, whom he 
longs to marry, Cohn has not “looked at 
another woman” than Frances for two 
and a half years. Brett herself, of course, 
wins the prize for promiscuity; but, in 
truth, there is also more “obsessed sex- 
uality” in the greatly admired matador, 
who at the age of nineteen takes Brett to 
his bed within minutes of their second 
meeting. And if we object to Cohn’s 
dragging his naked emotions before Jake, 
how much more are we obliged to con- 
demn Brett for openly slobbering her lust 
for Romero. As for Mike, with his 
bawdy shouts of “I say, Brett, you are 
a lovely piece . . . let’s turn in early,”— 
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he is hardly the one to criticize Cohn for 
merely making calf-eyes. Because Robert 
Cohn is a passive character, quiet and 
shy, and because he never tries to defend 
himself in argument, the reader is apt to 
succumb too readily to the prejudices of 
his more aggressive, articulate compan- 
ions, whose opinions—God knows !—the 
reader has no valid cause to respect. 
This brings us to the climactic scenes 
where Cohn’s forbearance finally snaps 
and he knocks around Jake, Mike, and 
the young bullfighter. Jake has just 
pimped for, and Romero is debauching, 
Cohn’s loved one; and yet, for some rea- 
son, the critics view Cohn’s actions in 
this crisis as being basically unsporting 
and shameful. Writes Carlos Baker: 


[Romero] is used as a force of antithesis, 
manly, incorruptible, healthy, courageous, 
of complete integrity and self-possession. 
Beside him Mike seems a poor player in- 
deed, and he [Romero] conspicuously em- 
bodies the qualities which Cohn lacks. His 
control accents Cohn’s emotionalism; his 
courage, Cohn’s essential cowardice; his 
self-reliance, Cohn’s miserable fawning de- 
pendence; his dignity, Cohn’s self-pity; his 
natural courtesy, Cohn’s basic rudeness and 
egotism. 
This standard interpretation perpetuates 
a purely emotional reading of the book 
and dignifies this reading with a clear-cut 
scholarly thesis of an antithesis. A more 
objective consideration of the facts and 
motives, however, reveals no such con- 
venient antithesis between Cohn and Ro- 
mero. The two men actually have more in 
common with each other than with any 
of the other characters. Cohn is obviously 
out of place amid all this frenetic joy- 
seeking. So is Romero. As old Montoya, 
the aficionado hotel owner, says: “He’s 
such a fine boy. . . . He shouldn’t mix in 
that stuff.” And when Jake deliberately 
draws the matador into “that stuff,” he 
does so knowing that he himself will 
merit the contempt of all the Spaniards. 
Not only are Cohn and Romero both 
“outsiders,” they both love not wisely 
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but too well. But at least they do Jove. 
If Brett’s fiancé does not care that Jake 
has sent her off to bed with the matador, 
Cohn cares and he cares deeply. Ducking 
Jake’s wild swing, he knocks him down 
and rages into the matador’s room. Sur- 
prised in his love-making, Romero is un- 
derstandably furious; but deep within he 
must sympathize more with the protective 
jealousy and honor of Cohn than with the 
spiritless alcoholic complaisance of Mike 
Campbell, the lady’s fiancé. Another point 
is also involved here. Everyone admires 
the pride and courage of Romero in re- 
fusing to admit defeat in this fight. Why, 
then, is it fashionable to condemn Cohn 
for “refusing to admit defeat” in his 
courtship of Brett (Atkins, Schwartz, 
et al)? Have the other old maxims also 
lost their charm: All’s fair in love and 
war; faint heart n’er won fair lady? It 
must be a cold critic, indeed, who asks 
the young man to give up the one and 
only love of his life without fighting to 
the last. 

In this scene Cohn makes a fool of 
himself, perhaps, but at least he is God’s 
fool. It is to miss the essence of the 
Cohn-Campbell contrast to speak of 
Cohn’s “original state of cynicism” and 
to add, “Idealism and sensitivity have 
been killed in the war, and now the ‘lost 
generation-—Mike and Cohn—come to 
the surface” (Heiney). Furthermore, 
even though Romero may well be “the 
secular saint of Hemingway’s morality” 
(Schwartz), it does not necessarily follow 
that Cohn, because he battles this “saint,” 
is the devil’s advocate. Too long we have 
seen “Robert Cohn, the pomaded sulker 
in the tent, and Romero, the manly and 
unspoiled warrior” (Baker). Surely, 
Cohn does not sulk in his tent here and 
surely two worthy rivals have often done 
battle for the same fair maiden or for 
honor itself! When you get right down 
to it, Cohn attacks the whole sordid in- 
trigue with the same fiery passion which 
Romero himself would certainly display, 
were their roles reversed. Nor is it to 
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Cohn’s discredit that he emerges an easy 
victor due to his boxing skill. 

Which brings up the disputed point: 
Was Cohn the victor or was he—as the 
critics insist—actually the vanquished? 
“A polarity has been established,” says 
Melvin Backman, “between Cohn, un- 
manly representative of the lost genera- 
tion, and the primitive, Pedro Romero. 
When these two fought, the hard male 
core of the young bullfighter could not 
be touched by Cohn’s punches, and he 
reduced Cohn to a whimpering child.” 
And Delmore Schwartz agrees that, 
“Cohen [sic] is finally defeated by the 
matador’s fortitude and thus h‘s moral 
superiority.” At this point we should ask 
ourselves what Cohn would do were the 
roles reversed and Romero kept knocking 
him down. Most likely he would keep 
getting up, just as Romero does. He 
would not quit either. In his nature there 
is no evidence of “essential cowardice.” 
Moreover, the charge that Romero re- 
duces him “to a whimpering child” ig- 
nores two important facts. First, this 
entire episode is related second-hand by 
the biased and boozy Mike—en garde !— 
and it is Mike and only Mike who con- 
cludes that, “He [Romero] ruined Cohn. 
You know I don’t think Cohn will ever 
want to knock people about again.” Sec- 
ond, it is far less likely that Cohn is crying 
because Romero refuses to quit than be- 
cause—when Cohn “wanted to make an 
honest woman of her’—“Brett gave him 
what for. She told him off . . . telling him 
not to be a ruddy ass.” In what way has 
Romero “ruined Cohn”? Would Cohn 
prove himself more the man by slugging 
his helpless victim until he is completely 
unconscious? Just what is the point here? 
In the gesture traditional of sports, Cohn 
tries to help his battered rival—even 
shake hands with him—but gets a fist in 
the face. Is Cohn really the more con- 
temptible for this, or does the shamed 
and shabby fiancé merely want to think 
so! 

If Cohn is actually “ruined”—and per- 
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haps he is for a long while to come—it 
is not by Romero but by Brett. Romero 
is nothing to him. Only Brett has the 
power to ruin him. He has idolized her, 
been her lover, endured gross insults for 
her, and now he has fought for her. His 
ultimate reward is to have her call him 
“a ruddy ass,” refuse his outstretched 
hand, and throw herself lovingly on the 
other man. This is a shattering experi- 
ence. He leaves town quickly. Not be- 
cause of Romero or his threats—Romero 
is a mere pawn—but because his glorious 
romantic illusion has finally been shattered 
irremediably. His queen has proven her- 
self a sham, a fraud, a trumpery social 
gewgaw. As does the Great Gatsby’s, so 
does the romanticism of Robert Cohn 
finally break up like glass against the 
adamant of careless sophistication. 

So Robert Cohn flees from Pamplona 
not a coward, but a disillusioned roman- 
tic. An emotional, serious, and unworldly 
young man, he has been drawn by love 
into a clique of cynical and world-weary 
sophisticates in the midst of their most 
frantic revels. If there actually was a 
“lost generation”—Hemingway calls this 
Gertrude Stein phrase a piece of “splen- 
did bombast”—it is represented here not 
by Cohn, but by Brett and her “chaps.” 
Cohn and Romero are both attracted, but 
both manage to escape its crippling con- 
tagion in the end—the former as a result 
of shocking disillusionment, the latter by 
grace of Brett’s final beau geste. How 
permanent their escape is we do not know. 
Canby may well be right in stating, “Poor 
Robert Cohn’s tragedy is that of a soul 
always in escape. .. .” If it is true (and 
I doubt it very much) that “Hemingway 
rejects these wasters and idlers and lost 
intellectuals” (Edgar Johnson), we must 
exclude Cohn from this company. Hem- 
ingway’s old Paris friend, John Peale 
Bishop, specifically includes Cohn in his 
sweeping censure of the novel’s expatri- 
ates: “For they are all of them, amusing 
as they are, aimless and will-less; they 
are so completely devoid of spiritual life 
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that neither stupefying drink nor aware 
intelligence can save them.” Unfortu- 
nately, not even the flattering part of this 
description fits Cohn. 

Completely to whitewash Robert Cohn, 
of course, is neither possible nor desir- 
able. He is a complex character towards 
whom we must all share, to some extent, 
the ambivalent feeling of Jake, Bill, and 
Brett, who admit that he is “nice” but 
“awful.” Although for once the famed 
Hemingway dialogue fails to exhibit the 
point, Cohn apparently has an uncon- 
scious manner or mien which rubs his 
associates the wrong way. Socially he 
must be even more maladroit than the 
narrative actually demonstrates. Despite 
Jake’s admitted jealousy, there seems to 
be some truth in his comment that, “Cohn 
had a wonderful quality of bringing out 
the worst in anybody.” These vague 
personality defects, however, are of less 
moment to the critics than is Cohn’s in- 
sensitivity to the social and moral climate 
of his companions. Leo Gurko recently 
observed, “To use one of Hemingway’s 
key words, Cohn is not aficionado. .. . 
The fact is that he refuses to accept 
things as they are—the cardinal sin in the 
Hemingway lexicon.” True, Cohn is not 
aficionado; “he does not play the game 
according to the rules” (Schwartz). But 
then life is not a game, and is it not possi- 
ble that these “rules” are wrong? Perhaps 
the so-called “Hemingway lexicon” is at 
fault on so many counts that Cohn should 
be respected, rather than despised, for 
not conforming. One need not go back to 
Emerson for help on this. It is obvious 
that, unless we honestly admire this code 
by which Brett’s crowd lives, we must not 
be too rough on Robert Cohn for “re- 
fusing to accept things as they are.” To 
conform is easy; the earthworm does it. 
Strength, not weakness, makes Cohn dif- 
ferent from the others. 

This brings us back to where we 
started. Robert Cohn has been a favorite 
whipping-boy for much too long. Almost 
every critic has looked him over—to 
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borrow Mark Twain’s expression—“like 
as if he was hunting for a place on him 
that he could despise the most.” In their 
fiesta mood, Jake and his friends natu- 
rally “hate his damned suffering,” but 
still Jake is more charitable than most 
critics: “Everybody behaves badly. Give 
them the proper chance. . . . I’d be as big 
an ass as Cohn.” (Which, incidentally, 
lends support to Edmund Wilson’s belief 
that Jake “has been saved by his physical 
disability.”) Every ledger has two sides 
and among Cohn’s assets are the facts 
that he is talented, serious-minded, and 
drinks only in moderation. He is polite 
and friendly, soft-spoken and shy, clean- 
cut, athletic, and a good loser in sports. 
Though thirsting “to live,” he is relatively 
continent; though emotional and skilled 
with his fists, he generally keeps tight 
rein on himself. Perhaps not a virtue, but 
no vice, either: he is unworldly and 
naively romantic. He is sympathetic to 
suffering, generous, loyal, trusting, cou- 
rageous, and intelligent. 

This is not to argue, of course, that 
Robert Cohn is without faults. But his 
actual faults are much less flagrant than 
charged, and they are far more like those 
of the average person in any age than 
are the faults of the neurotic hedonists 
he gets mixed up with. Although the novel 


EMINGWAY’s thought on the craft of 
fiction has received some attention 
ever since the twenties, when The Sun 
Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms 
brought their author to fame as the 
chronicler of the lost generation. Most of 
Hemingway’s ideas appeared as gra- 
tuitous intrusions into interviews or re- 
marks tacked on to published work de- 
voted to other matters, and so were 
attended to only by reviewers who wanted 
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presents an eloquent picture of the al- 
legedly “lost generation,” Maxwell Geis- 
mar is correct in noting that, “It is not 
like life.” Consequently, it is unfair to 
dismiss Robert Cohn as “ ‘messy’ in every 
way” (Philip Young), when actually it 
is the society that is “messy.” This is 
Hemingway's point. We must not make 
Cohn whipping-boy for his frenzied com- 
panions. He is the most normal character 
in the book. If this sounds like the old 
saw, “Everybody is out of step but my 
son John,” that is pretty much what it 
is meant to sound ‘ike. Robert Cohn is 
out of step because he is listening to a 
different drummer—a better drummer, 
tno—the one which most people in their 
better moments try to march to. But in 
certain extremities of life the steady beat 
of this drum is drowned out amid wild 
tumults' which drive the irresolute masses 
astray into such moral and social waste- 
lands as are depicted in The Sun Also 
Rises. 

At the end of the book, when the drink- 
ing, dancing, bullfighting, brawling, and 
mad carousal are all ended for the mo- 
ment, Bill Gorton finally reflects, “I feel 
sorry about Cohn. He had an awful 
time.” Thirty years later we should feel 
even more sorry. Robert Cohn is still 
having an awful time. 


evidence of the simplism of a primitive, 
and by a few fellow writers such as 
Fitzgerald, to whom they were the final 
authority in questions of literary art. 
More recently, full-fledged studies of 
Hemingway by scholars like Carlos 
Baker, Philip Young, and Charles Fenton 
give considerable and serious attention to 
Hemingway’s esthetic. But these books, 
devoted as they are to the basis and scope 
of Hemingway’s career and work, neces- 
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WRITING AND REVISING 


by WILLIAM S. MORGAN, 
West Contra Costa Junior College 


This new book gets down to the essentials of composition, 
giving students concrete help in the writing and revising of 
themes. A reader of the manuscript reports that “the 
exercises are extraordinarily well done. They make as 
interesting reading as any grammar exercises I have ever 

seen (and far more interesting than most) .. . It will teach 
itself, I’m sure, very effectively.” Spring 1957 


READINGS FOR THOUGHT 


AND EXPRESSION 


by STEWART S. MORGAN, JOHN Q. HAYS, and 
FRED K. EKFELT, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


These 47 readings deal with fundamental ideas of the world 
we live in. The importance of the individual and the free 
exercise of his intellect, as well as the values of the liberal 
arts, are stressed throughout. The collection is intentionally 
and importantly diverse, with each essay serving as a 
springboard to student thought and composition. 
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ELEMENTS OF POETRY 


by JAMES R. KREUZER, 
Queens College 


From René Wellek, Sterling Professor of Comparative 
Literature at Yale University, to the author: “I examined 
it carefully and was impressed by the skill and lucidity 

with which you convey your information. The book seems 
well organized and very sensible . . . Needless to say that I 
agree with your general point of view and your emphasis 
on symbol and irony.” 


1955 256 pages $2.90 


EXPLORING POETRY 


by M. L. ROSENTHAL, New York University 


and A. J. M. SMITH, Michigan State University 


Leon Edel, Professor of English at Indiana University, tells 
us: “It is good to discover a work which deals with poetry 
in this quiet, explicit, exploratory way, casting light at 

every turn but never forgetting for a moment that the critic 
must not—as some critics do—smother the lyric voice. 

The book strikes me as the best job all round on poetry I’ve 
seen in recent years...” 
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sarily present only a partial treatment of 
this one phase of his activity. What I 
propose to do in this article, therefore, is 
to make a fuller reconstruction of his 
ideas on writing than has yet been done, 
so that the teacher of literature, the 
teacher of writing, or indeed the profes- 
sional writer, may see the practicality 
and essential coherence in the thought of 
one of our most eminent living authors. 

To Hemingway, the creative writer 
stands in sharp contrast to the journalist. 
The creative writer is a maker, in a sense 
that echoes the Greek poietes, for he 
“makes” a product which never existed 
before. In contrast to the reporter, he 
makes up something new instead of de- 
scribing something that already exists. 
If, as every artist must, he draws on his 
experiences with real life persons and 
places, he nevertheless transmutes them 
into his own creations. As a literary 
artist, he attempts to create the illusion 
of real-life experience; he does not, as 
the reporter does, attempt to present a 
copy of real life. Hemingway says that 
imaginative writing can be “round and 
solid” and living because it is “created,” 
“made,” not “described.” What the writer 
produces must be a powerfully distilled 
extract from the sum-total of himself— 
“from his head, from his heart, from all 
there is of him.” 

The creative writer stands in contrast 
also to the mechanical artificer in words, 
or, as Hemingway bluntly calls him, 
“faker.” Whereas the creative writer pro- 
duces something emotionally realized and 
organically fused, the artificer puts to- 
gether a piece of joinery work from what 
he has acquired second-hand through 
reading or hearsay. Hemingway defines 
“faking” as writing about what one has 
no knowledge of through direct personal 
experience. A good example is the battle 
scene in Willa Cather’s book about World 
War I, One of Ours, a scene which 
Hemingway claims is taken straight out 
of Birth of a Nation. Or he defines it as 
putting in “mystery” where there is none 
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by use of rhetoric instead of simple Eng- 
lish ; and on this score he condemns large 
sections of Moby-Dick. Genuine creation, 
on the other hand, demands that the 
writer assimilate the facts of his experi- 
ence until he can “see the world clearly 
and see it whole.” 

Hemingway's view of the writer’s 
craft is centered in “truth”—artistic 
truth. Truth in fiction is not factual 
truth, not, as we may infer from his dis- 
tinction between creative writer and re- 
porter, a report of what has happened, 
but, in something like Aristotle’s sense, 
an account of what could happen within 
the limits of the possibilities of life as 
we know it here and now. “After you 
learn to write your whole object is to 
convey everything, every sensation, sight, 
feeling, place and emotion to the reader.” 
Tolstoy’s Cossacks, for example, creates 
the illusion of the summer heat and the 
mosquitoes, and the feel of the forest in 
different seasons, so that in reading it 
Hemingway found himself “living in 
that Russia again.” Likewise with several 
other well-known books. War and Peace 
is a masterpiece of “true descriptions of 
war and people,” as Tolstoy was the 
supreme master for “inventing with 
truth.” The stories of Turgenev make 
the Russia of the time of our Civil War 
“as real as any other place, as Michigan 
or the prairie north of town,” and 
through Turgenev Hemingway “had 
lived there.” The Charterhouse of Parma 
takes the reader right into the battle of 
Waterloo; and The Red Badge of Cour- 
Gye is “that great boy’s dream of war 
that was to be truer to how war is than 
anything the boy who wrote it would ever 
live to see.” 

A story is “true” when it seems to the 
reader as though it were “as it would 
truly be,” and becomes in the reader’s 
mind as much a part of his past as his 
own personal experience. The writer’s 
task is “to project the truth in such a way 
that it becomes a part of the experience 
of the person who reads it.” “All good 
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books are alike in that they are truer than 
if they had really happened and after 
you are finished reading one you will feel 


- that all that happened to you and after- 


wards it all belongs to you.” And Hem- 
ingway is at pains to separate this artistic 
truth from journalistic truth, the truth 
of a report. The latter depends on some- 
thing (actual happenings) outside itself 
to make it “complete”; it is, we may say, 
a sign pointing to something beyond it- 
self. When the outside events which have 
made it complete have, like yesterday’s 
news, faded into the past and out of mem- 
ory, the report dies. 

Not so the artistic work of fiction. The 
work of fiction, being made up as some- 
thing new out of the raw material of the 
author’s remembered experience—coming 
out of him rather than directly out of 
the world around him—is complete in 
itself, independent of the flux of external 
events. It is a symbol, not a sign. It may 
be symbolic, or synecdochic, of all experi- 
ence, for, Hemingway says, “if you can 
get to see [the world] clear and as a 
whole,” then “any part you make will 
represent the whole if it is made truly.” 
Or it may, as we have seen with the books 
of Tolstoy, Turgenev, Stendhal, and 
Crane, represent the experience of a place 
and an era. Or, finally, it may stand for 
all the experience in a certain kind of 
activity, as El Sordo’s fight in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls stands, in Hemingway’s 
opinion, for “every guerrilla action ever 
fought.” In whatever sense, as a symbol 
it is “absolute” and “endures forever”; 
and so his earliest search was for “the 
real thing . . . which would be as valid 
in a year or in ten years or, with luck 
and if you stated it truly enough, always.” 

The concept of truth in Hemingway’s 
thought is radial: it has several implica- 
tions for executing the work of fiction. 
For one thing, it implies something al- 
ready briefly mentioned: the emotional 
realization of subject-matter prior to 
writing. It is not enough to have factual, 
observational knowledge of materials— 
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people, things, events in a certain area 
of activity like war, fishing, bull fighting. 
The reporter gets this kind of knowledge, 
and, as Hemingway told Ford Madox 
Ford back in the early twenties, it is 
knowledge without understanding. Nor is 
it enough to acquire knowledge through 
study or listening to others; the artificer 
so acquires his information; “Books 
should be about the people you know, that 
you love and hate, and not about the 
people you study up about.” The creative 
writer must feel emotionally the place 
everything occupies within his own total 
vision of the experience he is projecting. 
Maxwell Perkins, Hemingway’s editor at 
Scribner’s, reports how, when he was 
fishing with Hemingway in the Gulf 
Stream, he asked why Hemingway did 
not write about that activity: 

... “I will in time, [Hemingway said,] but 
I couldn’t do it yet,” and seeing I did not 
get his meaning, he pointed to a pelican that 
was flapping along, and said, “See that peli- 
can? I don’t know yet what his part is in the 
scheme of things.” He did know factually in 
his head, but he meant that it all had to 
become so deeply familiar that you know it 
emotionally, as if by instinct, and that only 
came after a long time, and through long 
unconscious reflection. 


Secondly, “truth” demands objectivity. 
The writer must refuse to bend the work 
(its people and actions) to a preconceived 
idea. He must not start out a story deter- 
mined that such and such are the roles 
the people must play, and such and such 
the events that will take place. Thus 
Hemingway condemns Tolstoy, a writer 
he admires above virtually every other, 
for the “part [of War and Peace] where 
Tolstoy tampered with the truth to make 
it fit his conclusions.” It is the writer’s 
business to “understand,” not “judge,” 
and, if he abandons it and forces his ma- 
terials, the illusion of real-life experience 
will be destroyed. Hemingway himself 
starts to make up a story and then has 
happen “what would have to happen as it 
goes along.” He, the author, explores and 
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finds out as he presses forward; in a 
manner of speaking, he writes to solve a 
problem, not to confirm a solution al- 
ready laid down. 

Objectivity also requires that the au- 
thor’s personal ideals be kept out of the 
story—that is, the author’s notions of 
what should be or should happen, in con- 
tradistinction to what would be or would 
happen according to the laws of prob- 
ability. The author must not, for instance, 
put into the mouths of characters 
speeches which he would prefer them to 
make instead of the speeches such people 
would make. In a well-known controversy 
with Aldous Huxley on this point, Hem- 
ingway, who had been accused by Huxley 
of making all his characters lowbrows, 
said: 


When writing a novel a writer should create 
living people ; people not characters. A char- 
acter is a caricature. ... If the people a 
writer is making talk of old masters; of 
music; of modern painting; of letters; or of 
science then they should talk of these things 
in the novel. If they do not talk of those 
subjects and the writer makes them talk of 
them he is a faker. . . . People in a novel, 
not skilfully constructed characters, must be 
projected from the writer’s assimilated ex- 
perience, from his knowledge, from his 
head, from his heart and from all there is 
of him. 


The writer’s conscience in this respect 
must be “as unchanging as the standard 
meter in Paris.” 

Moreover, the author must not impose 
themes or ideologies on his work. Mean- 
ing in fiction is implicit—it must arise 
out of the work, not be laid on. And if 
the work is created “truly,” it will have 
all the implications, the meanings, which 
the author is capable of conceiving; 
whereas if the author has explicitly 
preached or pointed or attempted to en- 
force meaning through “rhetoric,” dis- 
trusting the power of an objective account 
to carry its own burden of meaning, the 
illusion will be spoiled and the work will 
be a failure as art. And even great artists 
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have failed in this respect. The rhetorical 
is what Hemingway holds against Mel- 
ville, and the “ponderous and messianic 
thinking” of Tolstoy, he tells us, is what 
taught him (Hemingway) “to distrust 
[his] own thinking with a capital T and 
to try to write as truly, as straightly, as 
objectively and as humbly as possible.” 

But objectivity goes beyond character- 
creation and ideology to the structure of 
the literary work. For when an author 
puts personal essays into the mouths of 
his characters he is merely “decorating”: 
he is dressing his work up with what is 
non-functional or even malfunctional. 
Beauty is function—that is the correct 
principle ; or, as Hemingway himself puts 
it, “prose is architecture, not interior dec- 
oration.” The book will hold together as 
a single work, an organic whole, only if 
the author eschews all such beautifying 
and obeys the law of necessity: every- 
thing included must be necessary to the 
whole, what is necessary being deter- 
mined by the demands of character and 
action within the illusion of real-life ex- 
perience which the author is trying to 
create. Thus, on this principle, War and 
Peace needs much cutting, whereas The 
Red Badge of Courage is architecturally 
perfect—“as much of one piece as a great 
poem is.” 

Finally, objectivity requires that the 
writer present the data which incite the 
emotion rather than tell the reader what 
the emotion itself is. It is a matter of 
putting down the facts—the stimuli 
(chiefly sharp, concrete images) and the 
actions of the characters—and letting the 
reader infer for himself what the emo- 
tions of the characters are and react emo- 
tionally himself as the data warrant. The 
author does not overtly point the reader 
to certain feelings; he selects those facts 
which, according to his conception, carry 
the emotion and lets them speak for them- 
selves. So important are the concrete 
images of experience to the writer that 
Hemingway refers to them as the “rain” 
which gives life to literature : . 
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[A] good writer . . . finds rain to be made 
of knowledge, experience, wine, bread, oil, 
salt, vinegar, bed, early mornings, nights, 
days, the sea, men, women, dogs, beloved 
motor cars, bicycles, hills and valleys, the 
appearance and disappearance of trains on 
straight and curved tracks, love, honor and 
disobey, music, chamber music and chamber 
pots, negative and positive Wassermanns, 
the arrival and non-arrival of expected 
munitions and/or reinforcements, replace- 
ments or your brother. All these are a part 
of rain to a good writer along with your 
hated or beloved mother, may she rest in 
peace or in pieces, porcupine quills, cock 
grouse drumming on a bass-wood log, the 
smell of sweet grass and fresh-smoked 
leather... . 


But rigorous seJection is most impor- 
tant. “Piled-on detail,” such as Zola used 
in The Debacle, defeats its own purpose, 
for it makes writing “as dead and uncon- 
vincing as a steel engraving”; that is, it 
destroys the illusion of real-life experi- 
ence. Hemingway tells us that he began his 
career trying to put down only “the 
sequence of motion and fact which made 
the emotion,” seeming to believe that if 
he selected just the right details he would 
not have to tell the reader how to feel; the 
reader would have the sensation of being 
in contact not with words, but with the 
people and things themselves. He has 
gone so far as to suggest that every scene 
has a key image which is the magnetic 
center of emotion in that scene. In the 
same passage he tells how, after witness- 
ing a goring in a bullfight, he racked his 
mind for the polar image of that event: 


I tried to remember what it was that seemed 
just out of my remembering and that was 
the thing I had really seen, and finally, re- 
membering all around it, I got it. When he 
[the matador] stood up, his face white and 
dirty and the silk of the breeches opened 
from waist to knee, it was the dirtiness of 
the rented breeches, the dirtiness of his slit 
underwear and the clean, clean, unbearably 
clean whiteness of the thigh bone I had 
seen, and it was that which was important. 


The writer to be objective, then, must 
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furnish the reader not reactions to the 
facts but the facts themselves. To do so 
requires diction which crystallizes these 
facts. Equally important, it requires lan- 
guage “stripped clean”—nouns and verbs 
without their distracting qualifiers; for 
the image cannot be conveyed in firm out- 
line by verbs and nouns with a clutter of 
modifiers hanging to them like barnacles. 
“Easy writing makes hard reading,” 
Hemingway told Samuel Putnam, but 
“stripping language clean, down to the 
bone, makes writing hard.” His ambition 
was “to write books without any extra 
words in them”; and he would go so far 
as to “cut out a thousand words to make 
one word important.” The first task he 
set himself as a writer was to convey the 
total experience of an event in as few 
words as possible—and in the words of 
spoken English, which are “the words 
that survive in the language.” And his 
last appraisal of his work was that he had 
contributed to American literature “a 
certain clarification of the language which 
is now in the public domain.” It is clear 
that the demands of “truth”—emotional 
realization of subject matter and objective 
presentation of character and action—led 
him to make that contribution. 

In order to be a literary artist, the 
writer must train himself. But he must 
have imagination to start with. Imagina- 
tion is a donnée, a gift, “something we 
get for nothing.” It may be racial mem- 
ory; certainly experience feeds the imag- 
ination; some men have greater imagina- 
tions than others; but there is nothing to 
be said about its operation, because “no- 
body knows a thing about it.” Together 
with imagination, the writer must have 
talent, honesty, seriousness, and a ca- 
pacity for hard work. 

Next, the writer should “know every- 
thing”—which is, of course, impossible, 
but it is the true ideal. He should value the 
knowledge gained from full and direct 
experience above facility of expression, 
and avoid locking himself up in his study 
with a “well-oiled tool” of expression and 
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nothing to write about. Moreover, he 
should read every great work of fiction of 
the past so that he knows what he has to 
“beat.” He is in the position of competi- 
tor with all those writers who preceded 
him in mastering their craft and produc- 
ing lasting works of fiction. He is obli- 
gated not to do over again the same thing 
they have done (i.e., write on the same 
type of experience) unless he can do the 
job better, and he must be constantly 
measuring himself against their achieve- 
ment. The writers whom Hemingway,rec- 
ommends for study to an apprentice in 
the craft include a good many of the 
great authors of fiction, English, Ameri- 
can, Russian, French, of the nineteenth 
century, as well as a few contemporary 
Europeans and others—notably Fielding, 
Kipling, Twain, James, Crane, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Chekhov, Stend- 
hal, Flaubert, Maupassant, Mann, and 
Joyce. 

Training itself consists chiefly of ob- 
serving people and actions. Observation 
of people has the purpose of developing 
insight into the way they “work”—pre- 
paring the imagination for treatment of 
human motivation; for after observing 
them the writer must attempt to infer 
what they had in mind when they said or 
did something. The understanding of 
people permits full emotional realization 
of characters in fiction, so that whatever 
the writer puts down about them will 
have the validity of any part of an organic 
whole. Observation of action—e.g., the 
way people enter and seat themselves in 
a motor car, the way a fish pulls the fish- 
ing line taut—has as its chief purpose the 
training of facility in presentation. That 
is, the writer is to practice describing such 
actions until he can capture their exact 
look and feel and no longer has to think 
about them when the necessity of pre- 
senting them in a work of fiction arises. 
Writing down these observations Hem- 
ingway believes to be indispensable 
“finger exercises” for the apprentice in 
the craft. 
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The process of creation begins with 
long pondering and with the gestation of 
the writer’s own direct experience in his 
unconscious mind. Full emotional reali- 
zation of material means that it must be- 
come a part of the self and take its place, 
as Perkins observed, within the context 
of one’s total thought and temperament. 
Such prolonged “soaking,” as Heming- 
way calls it, will probably take years, but 
it will enable the writer, when he comes 
to project that experience in fictional 
form, to “omit things he knows” and still 
make the reader “feel those things as 
strongly as though the writer had stated 
them.” Only the journalist observes and 
reports immediately afterwards ; the crea- 
tive writer must wait, as Hemingway 
himself did before writing of the Spanish 
Civil War in For Whom the Bell Tolls 
and as he thought Malraux should have 
done before attempting to use the revolu- 
tion in China in Man’s Fate. 

The actual writing is long, hard work. 
It must be done most carefully: the first 
draft itself must be written slowly and 
thoughtfully, with every word laid in like 
a brick. “Speed-writing”—attempting to 
get everything down in one grand rush— 
is liable to disaster because the writer 
loses control of his structure and does not 
know when he is finished whether he has 
a novel or not. The writing should be 
done in small pieces of a few hundred 
words each day, but in order to keep the 
pieces fused together the writer should 
begin each stint by reading over all or 
most of what has already been written 
and should end each stint before he is 
written out. All writing in the first draft 
should be in longhand so that the text 
remains “plastic” and open to revision, 
not frozen solid as it is when typewritten. 
After the first draft, revisions and a 
second draft must follow. Revision is 
largely a matter of excision—all the “fake 
and overblown,” all not absolutely neces- 
sary to the story as a whole must be cut 
out ruthlessly; but rewording passages 
for accuracy of impression is also impor- 
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tant. Once the manuscript is as good as he 
can make it, Hemingway stipulates that 
there must be no changes: the publisher 
must accept it as it is or reject it alto- 
gether. Then the author’s third and last 
“shot” at the book comes when he gets 
the galley proofs and makes final cor- 
rections. Once it is published, he feels the 
overwhelming sense of relief that it is 
“behind” him. 

By way of summary, then, it may be 
said that Hemingway’s statements on 
writing constitute a coherent view of the 
craft of fiction. His notions are centered 
in the concept of “truth”—the illusion of 
real-life experience—which it is the au- 
thor’s business to produce. He generates 
it by emotional realization of his subject 
matter and effects it by objective pres- 
entation. In so producing it, the author 
creates a literary work of art which is 
absolute and may last forever. 

Note: References to Hemingway’s quoted or 


paraphrased remarks are given by paragraphs. 
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Glenway Wescott 


F ROM a résumé of local materials in 
the writings of Glenway Wescott one 
may glean more than a catalogue of re- 
gional data having merely parochial in- 
terest. One discovers that the changing 
emphasis on Wisconsin bears a close cor- 
relation with the artistic development. By 
taking a wider view still, one sees that his 
work is a revelation in several of the 
senses outlined by him in Fear and 
Trembling (1932), where he gives the 
five functions of an author: to preach, 
teach, and govern, to reflect the age, to 
reflect himself, to emphasize the tend- 
encies of the coming times, and to 
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pander to popular taste. In addition to 
himself, he reveals the course of the ex- 
patriate group of which he was a member 
and which included our recent Nobel 
prize winner, Ernest Hemingway. Be- 
cause of the peculiar relationship of his 
life and writings to events in the social 
sphere, he foreshadows the future of our 
nation in the world. 

In a few words, Wescott’s work re- 
flects his maturation insofar as he moved 
from the land of his birth and boyhood 
te a different world of his own. In his 
first published fiction, The Apple of the 
Eye (1924; begun, according to one ac- 
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count, when he was seventeen), the 
scenes and characters are exclusively of 
eastern Wisconsin, near Fond du Lac, 
where he was brought up. The peculi- 
arities of this region, moreover, play 
essential and emphatic parts. In fact, the 
heart of the story resides in the liaison 
between the characters and the “fecund 
but useless” marsh—a typical feature of 
the kettle moraine country of Wescott’s 
birth—as opposed to the laborious farm 
life and bleak society of the hamlets and 
towns. Furthermore, the local economics, 
morals, and manners become the essential 
conditions in which the characters move ; 
the time corresponds mainly to that of 
Wescott’s boyhood ; and one of the chief 
characters, a farm youth, goes through 
a family conflict and separation from 
home which must have been similar in 
many ways to that which Wescott him- 
self experienced. 

This first novel suggests by its title 
that to break the commandments may 
after all be a permissible part of the good 
life. Fornication, prostitution, the rejec- 
tion of parents’ demands and of the local 
code of righteousness seem to receive the 
author’s approval; certainly much dis- 
approval is registered for the confining, 
spiritless, and often cruel local mores. 
This recurring idea shares with char- 
acterization (rather than with plot) the 
task of unifying a book which consists 
otherwise of three essentially separate 
parts. The characters are connected, per- 
haps not as completely as they might be, 
with a single aspect of the land, that is, 
the marsh, against which as a unifying 
standard they can be measured. The 
marsh, its “wide fecundity unused and 
unbeloved” is Han’s companion, to Rosa- 
lia “it was like her life at the end,” and 
to Dan it was first an enormous grave, 
and later a peaceful place which had 
given him all it had to give. 

In Wescott’s second “novel,” The 
Grandmothers (1927), he widened the 
focus a bit to portray life outside of Wis- 
consin. He gave a little attention to the 
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ancestral background in the East; he fol- 
lowed a few characters to other situations 
in the Middle West, in the Far West, and 
even in Europe; and he further enlarged 
the perspective of his book by introducing 
contrasts between Europe and Wiscon- 
sin, chiefly through the viewpoint of a 
central character who, like Wescott, had 
gone abroad to live. This character serves 
to investigate and spiritually animate the 
past, even though such activity defies 
local morality, and to emerge with the 
prediction that the younger generation 
can be expected to “betray their West to 
the East . . . to betray their native land 
as a whole for love of some character- 
istically native land of their imagina- 
tion”; the growth of intellectual inde- 
pendence takes on the forbidden tinge of 
sexual deviation. 

Really a series of more or less separate 
family portraits without plot, The Grand- 
mothers yields on analysis two possible 
schemes of organization by ending (a) 
with the death of the grandmothers (the 
chief repositories of family lore) and 
(b) with the ripening of an impression 
made on the narrator by the various char- 
acters he portrays. These are more 
numerous but less intense and individual 
than the characters in The Apple of the 
Eye, and the monotony of characteriza- 
tion appears to be part of a plan wherein 
the reader is told omnisciently how the 
various figures of the narrator’s family— 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, parents, and 
the like—responded as they found griev- 


ances in their lives. It is this impression . 


upon the narrator which cumulatively 
produces his final opinion that his heri- 
tage is a grievance, and that Wisconsin 
is yet a promised land because it had not 
kept its promise. 

The Grandmothers is concerned with 
human striving and disappointment pre- 
vailing in “Hope’s Corners”—a specifi- 
cally eastern Wisconsin town. The next 
book, Good-Bye Wisconsin (1928) 
brings in more of the outside world by 
making the contrast of Wisconsin and 
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Europe a dominant concern. The intro- 
ductory essay, in fact, is organized by 
the impressions made upon the expatriate 
as he re-enters at Milwaukee, travels to 
his home, surveys the way of life, and 
moves out again to southern France in 
an admittedly autobiographical manner. 
Kewaskum, Wescott’s birthplace, is 
named from the Indian word for “his 
tracks are homeward,” and the title there- 
fore not only reflects the wider view of 
books like A Farewell to Arms, but also 
plays ironically on a local term. A con- 
flict, arising as the protagonists readjust 
to Wisconsin after living in France, 
forms the crux of two of the stories, and 
enriches the characterization by giving a 
new, timely, and widely appealing issue in 
terms of which the characters become 
known to the reader. 

Discontent plays a large part both as 
a product of local dreams, for example, 
the slaying by a teacher of her lover, or 
a bridegroom’s memory of his first 
adulterous affair as he awaits his bride— 
or as a result of the comparison with 
other cultures, as a returned sailor recall- 
ing his infatuation with a French prosti- 
tute who became enamored of another 
prostitute. Here the sexual deviation is 
presented not as an unqualified, necessary 
part of joy but appears to have double 
values, causing sorrow and suffering even 
though leading to growth and wisdom. 
The Middle West is defined as “a state 
of mind of people born where they do 
not like to live,” and the rejection of 
home includes the specific leavetaking 
from Wisconsin by the author. 

Although the ten stories are independ- 
ent, they have a few interrelating ele- 
ments, such as the display of characters 
successively ranging from innocent to 
sophisticated, the common Wisconsin 
background, and the pattern of passive 
characters finding disappointment in 
Wisconsin circumstances and then com- 
ing to a decision or a new realization of 
themselves in the world. Thus the nu- 
merous characters actually cover a nar- 
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row range after accidents of occupation 
and situation are eliminated; or, as Wes- 
cott writes, the “strangely limited moral 
order. Drunkenness ; old or young initia- 
tions into love; homesickness in one’s 
father’s home for one’s own, wherever it 
may be, or the more usual sort with its 
attendant disappointment; the fear of 
God; more drunkenness.” Unfortunately 
the stresses and strains through which 
the personages must live seldom seem 
soul-shaking: an adolescent at a birthday 
party is troubled by sexual inferiority, or 
farm misfits run away to work for a 
carnival. As a result the characters are 
not so memorable as those in Wescott’s 
first novel. 

Wescott had not yet said goodbye to 
Wisconsin in fiction, however, for in 
The Babe’s Bed, a little book appearing 
in 1930, the scenes and characters are 
again of the state, with once more the 
unhappy return and leavetaking of a 
prodigal. This book and the three preced- 
ing books have a common train of events 
—the culmination of sinful deeds in the 
removal of a central character by death 
or emigration. Here the childhood love of 
brother and sister is awakened, and the 
sister offers her baby to be the brother’s. 
The incestuous relationship, leading to 
conflict between man and wife and be- 
tween father and son, appears to point 
out the truism that immorality, while 
part of growth, must be outgrown. Just 
so parental guidance, which inflicts the 
discontent of frustrated adults upon a 
“weeping, ungratified” infant for its own 
good must be rejected, and one’s home- 
land must be abandoned with the realiza- 
tion that some frustration is inescapable. 
The author widens the significance of 
Wisconsin to a symbol of youth’s ever- 
lasting problem—to grow away from its 
discontented ancestors into its own world. 

Of equal importance with this matur- 
ing viewpoint is a new strategy of char- 
acterization that might be called the char- 
acterizing symbol, by which Wescott 
chiefly shows his progress as an artist. 
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He employs a living creature, the baby 
in its bed, which functions to symbolize 
certain human traits, to illuminate the 
characters by their reaction to it, and 
obviously to unify the story in another 
sphere in addition to plot. The device had 
been used, woodenly and occasionally, in 
The Apple of the Eye, where characters 
were revealed by their relation to the 
marsh ; and in “The Whistling Swan” of 
Good-Bye Wisconsin, in an exotic and 
ephemeral manner, by relating the pro- 
tagonist to the bird. Here the device is 
used as a crucial center of interest 
throughout the novella. 

Thereafter, Wisconsin and even 
America appeared only incidentally and 
almost by way of footnote in Wescott’s 
books. Fear and Trembling (1932) takes 
the reader on a polemical trip into 
militarizing Germany, with the observa- 
tion that Europe is Christendom, the 
civilizing center of the world, and 
America a part of Europe—“the hope of 
the world, and the despair of us all.” 
Wisconsin enters in the marginal com- 
ment that it “is as German as it ever was 
—and more permanently, the change hav- 
ing been brought about in peace.” The 
following year, A Calendar of Saints for 
Unbelievers contained no_ references 
whatsoever to Wisconsin and merely a 
few passing comments on contemporary 
world affairs amid the trenchant bio- 
graphical notes: “this Italian bishop had 
a vision of the end of the world, much 
like that of the present European and 
American prospect: all battles, invasions, 
breakage and burning.” The only glimpse 
we get into Wescott’s own life is the re- 
mark that when St. Maurelius returned 
to his native lands, the ruler, “his 
brother, regarded it as none of an ex- 
patriate’s business, and put him to death.” 

Certain ideas which one associates with 
earlier, Wisconsin-bound books by Wes- 
cott appear in this pair of non-fictional 
works. In A Calendar of Saints Wescott 
appears to endorse immorality obliquely 
by casting doubt on the virtue of self- 
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sacrificing saints who would endure death 
rather than marry a profligate or who 
would throw purses to street walkers to 
spare them their shame. It is obviously 
a wicked book presented in disarming 
simplicity. In Fear and Trembling, the 
theme is the abandonment of nationalism, 
which should give way to common en- 
deavor before the great threat of another 
war. Unlike the thematic change to rela- 
tive dignity, Wescott’s lax.guage becomes 
less effective. The imagist manner of 
earlier books deteriorates into cryptic ex- 
position often lacking clarity in the 
smaller structural components. 

With The Pilgrim Hawk (1940) Wes- 
cott’s writing enters a new, international 
phase. The scene becomes a town iri 
France, where two expatriate Americans, 
a Cockney, two Irish, and two French 
characters dramatically interact. “That 
was in May of 1928 or 1929, before we 
all returned to America [Wescott re- 
turned in 1934].'. . . In the twenties it 
was not unusual to meet foreigners in 
some country as foreign to them as to 
you, your peregrination just crossing 
theirs.” The narrator is the same Alwyn 
Tower as in The Grandmothers, and we 
are told that he “had been a poor boy, 
on a Wisconsin farm, and in a slum in 
Chicago and in Germany in 1922.” This 
reverses the relative importance, quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, of Wisconsin 
and Europe obtaining in The Grand- 
mothers. 

At this stage of his career Wescott 
had so learned restraint that the mere 
suggestion of infidelity rather than its 
gross appearance sufficed, and such vio- 
lence as occurs—the feeding of a hawk, 
a drunken husband’s threat to kill the 
hawk, or himself—has the limitations of 
civilized married life. The assuagement 
of marital insecurity and jealousy by the 
warmth of love among English, Irish, 
French, and American characters, rather 
than the resolution of problems facing a 
prostitute, an unwed mother, or a boy 
who finds the decomposing body of his 
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cousin, betrayed by his best friend, shows 
the trend of Wescott’s thinking. He 
seems very nearly to have reached the aim 
professed in Good-Bye Wisconsin, to 
write of “only the inavertible troubles, 
all in the spirit.” 

What makes The Pilgrim Hawk a 
favorite example of good modern writing 
is its tight and economical organization: 
for one day, in one house, from the single 
point of view of the narrator, seven char- 
acters carry forward the revelation of 
marital tension to crisis and resolution. 
This unity is enhanced by the charac- 
terizing symbol which, by its appearance 
in the avocations of The Sun Also Rises, 
Across the River and into the Trees, and 
The Old Man and the Sea, marks Wes- 
cott’s affinity to Hemingway, and receives 
its most masterful treatment in The Pil- 
grim Hawk, where it serves in a more 
complex and extensive manner than else- 
where in his fiction. Here all seven indi- 
viduals are symbolized in some degree 
by the hawk which is the focal point of 
the novel, and all are characterized mainly 
by their behavior in relation to the hawk. 
The characterization is almost altogether 
dramatic: this is closet drama in which 
words and gestures rather than reflection 
requiring an omniscient author tell us 
about the talents and tastes of the per- 
sonages. And since these reactions are 
all given to the reader from the point 
of view of a narrator, characterization 
here performs the function of unifica- 
tion both through the symbolizing hawk 
and the narrator. Moreover the group- 
ing of the figures—three couples, Irish, 
American, and French, plus real or sug- 
gested third parties—unifies the book in 
still another way while giving depth 
through an echo-like recurrence of a 
single theme among different strata of 
society and different national pairs. 

To this formal integrity The Pilgrim 
Hawk does not add the earlier difficulty 
of obscure phraseology, for the reading 
problem which it presents is of an intel- 
lectually tantalizing, not to say satisfying 
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kind, and is due to the dramatic form 
and the characterizing symbol. One’s 
difficulty lies in deciding how much of 
the hawk’s apparent significance applies 
to the humans clustered animatedly about 
it. The difficulty with meaning here, that 
is, is not in simple grammatical matters 
but in the deeper and overall significance. 
In Apartment in Athens (1945), Wes- 
cott’s latest book, Wisconsin is not men- 
tioned at all, just as the world outside 
Wisconsin does not appear in his first 
novel. The characters are all European 
and the scene is Greece during the last 
world war. Here, then, Wescott has 
reached the extreme in his travel from 
West to East. At least as regards literal 
fictional material, his last work totally 
abandons the region from which he 
sprang. It completes a trend of his writ- 
ing with all the regularity of a linear 
mathematical equation. Here, too, the re- 
spect accorded family and country are 
quite different from that shown in earlier 
works, The plot is a thorough fulfillment 
of the promise that character may be 
proved under duress, that the stress of 
invasion may turn marital life into rich 
understanding and produce both a true 
family spirit and a proper realization of 
national humanist ideals. As the father 
of the family becomes more actively de- 
voted to the tradition of heroic Greek 
individualism, the man and wife are 
drawn more closely together, and the 
children grow more steady and secure. 
The plot of this novel is the most conven- 
tional one Wescott has constructed. At 
the same time the point of view tends to 
shift, unfortunately, from one character 
to another, and the time span now is six 
months. Still, the unity of place and idea, 
and the climatic arrangement are again 
notable, and are achieved at greater 
length than in any previous book. 
Although nationalism is supposed to 
mean something to the characters of 
Apartment in Athens, it is hard to see 
any importance in the nationality beyond 
an occasional rather haphazard reference 
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to Greek history and ideals, to Athenian 
society and architecture. It is hard, also, 
to see what the characterizing symbol 
might be in this book; the nearest one 
can guess is the boarder himself, for cer- 
tainly the reaction to the Nazi is an im- 
portant test of character. No narrator 
appears, however to unify the impres- 
sions, and the author puts more reliance 
on his explicit statement of the events in 
his characters’ minds than on dynamic 
interaction. A balance of characters, at 
least, is preserved in the structure of the 
Helianos family: man and wife, son and 
daughter. This characterization, then, is 
less thorough, less craftsmanlike, and 
more conventional than Wescott’s career 
would lead us to expect. It has given up 
the solidity and individuality of char- 
acters in his early work—virtues result- 
ing from his establishing a connection 
between the characters and the Wisconsin 
land or the Wisconsin life-situation— 
without a proportionate gain of wide and 
stirring appeal. Likewise the language 
lacks any troublesome obscurity and 
conforms to conventional novels of this 
century without gaining great force 
thereby. 

In summing up the relation between 
Wescott’s localism and his artistic growth 
one notes first that his proliferation in 
prose concerning Wisconsin certainly 
exceeded in a merely quantitative way the 
productions in which Wisconsin played 
no part. In the six years from 1924 to 
1930, four books about his home state 
appeared. In the quarter-century since, 
four books (two non-fictional) also have 
appeared. One need not be so simple- 
minded as to assume that the geographical. 
focus was the sole cause of productivity. 
Other factors—waning talents, changed 
health, difficulties of publication—may 
well have played their parts. One can 
simply conclude that Wescott’s fictional 
pen was most prolific while he was deal- 
ing with Wisconsin. 

The recurrence of certain ideas, mod- 
ified in succeeding publications, shows 
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them to be the counterpart of the local 
detail in his fiction. A dominant idea is 
sexual deviation and its associated theme 
of a child in tense relation to its home. 
At first Wescott dealt with the more 
gross aberrations and violent atttitudes ; 
later he turned to civilized and traditional 
problem-solving. And whereas Wescott’s 
ideas seem to have lost shocking power 
as he grew older, his books have generally 
showed increasingly adept organization. 
The first three books are rather collec- 
tions than novels (and so are the two 
non-fictional works, the structure of 
which can not be easily correlated with 
the structure of the novels and stories) ; 
on the other hand, the last two books are 
related masterfully to a single plot. 

Wescott’s characterization has varied 
with the novelty of his ideas, the localiza- 
tion of his scenes, and the economy of 
overall organization. In a way this is to 
say that the characters are appropriate ; 
yet fitness is only one standard by which 
to judge an author’s skill. Most readers 
will prefer such bold and original figures 
as Han and Mike, with their local con- 
nections, to the Greek merchant Helianos, 
with his dimly realized family and city 
relations. 

The obscurity of Wescott’s early and 
middle-phase books, and especially Fear 
and Trembling, becomes at worst annoy- 
ing; in The Pilgrim Hawk it stimulates 
the mind. The style of Apartment in 
Athens neither annoys nor stimulates. It 
is as adequate as tea. In short his use of 
language has progressed from relative 
obscurity, imagistic and impressionistic, 
to a relative clarity, dramatic and dia- 
lectic. This strikes one as a fulfillment of 
his early prediction that “for another 
book I should like to learn to write in a 
style . . . without slang, with precise 
equivalents instead of idioms, a style of 
rapid grace for the eye rather than so- 
nority for the ear, in accordance with the 
ebb and flow of sensation rather than 
with intellectual habits, and out of which 
myself, with my origins and my preju- 
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dices and my Wisconsin, will seem to have 
disappeared.” 

Skepticism, at least of one kind, Wes- 
cott may have learned by living through 
a cycle of critical reception. He has ex- 
perienced the beginning of recognition, 
the climb to a position of promising to 
become the “top American novelist,” the 
award of the Harper Prize, with which 
he attained the summit of his reputation, 
having produced in The Grandmothers 
what Clifton Fadiman called “the first 
artistically satisfying rendition of the 
soul of an American pioneering com- 
munity and its descendants” ; the decline, 
thereafter, into the non-fictional works 
of the thirties, generally condemned for 
superficiality ; and the grudgingly granted 
esteem of an entirely different kind with 
his two recent novels to gain, by the last 
volume, the acclaim of “the finest book 
whose roots were in the second world 
war.” 

This pattern of achievement, decline, 
and recovery of critical favor can be re- 
lated easily but too facilely to the use of 
Wisconsin in Wescott’s writing; clearly 
he was most highly esteemed when he 
wrote of Wisconsin. With this simplified 
view, however, must be combined (for the 
sake of a more complicated and yet more 
sound orientation) the awareness that 
concomitantly with Wescott’s changing 
productions occurred shifts of national 
and world affairs and altered emphases 
in American literary taste. One need only 
suggest points of harmony and disso- 
nance between his progress and the world 
of affairs: the pre-depression years, 
isolationism, Roosevelt, Freud, Henry 
James, the second world war. To say that 
in the end he adapted himself to the times 
is another way of saying that he reveals 
the times. 

The development of Glenway Wescott 
clearly produced mixed merits: a gain of 
technical virtuousity, a loss of reality. In 
some ways like other American expatri- 
ates—and one thinks, often, of James, 
Garland, Hemingway—his late work 
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shows improved economy and centraliza- 
tion, drama and clarity, with a loss of 
local connections, memorable ideas, and 
vigorous characters. His last phase 
showed the clarification and cumulative 
enrichment of his artistry. Of the three 
expatriates just mentioned, however, he 
most resembles Garland, for his early 
work remains the most noteworthy and 
the best remembered. Like Garland in 
1914, too, his Wisconsin having given 
him all it could, he moved on with less 
success of realization to treat of other 
regions. 

This pattern reminds one distinctly of 
the dilemma facing the expatriates in the 
1930's, as portrayed by Malcolm Cowley: 


they could go . . . back to Wisconsin, but 
only to say goodbye. They had been up- 
rooted from something more than a birth- 
place, a county or a town. Their reat. exile 
was from society itself, from any society 
with purposes they could share, toward 
which they could honestly contribute and 
from which they could draw new strength. 


It reminds one, too of the new role 
America is playing: having outlived the 
days of self-reflective provincialism, with 
whatever minor notes of self-criticism, 
it now finds itself having to consider how 
to apply local American methods and 
viewpoints to the situation of a major 
industry in Europe or a farmer in Asia. 
With the abandonment of isolated bucol- 
ic American life for international guid- 
ance, haphazard individualism gives way 
to more systematically planned enterprise 
directed toward socially constructive 
goals. The change may involve some loss 
of the glamorous American freedom and 
prosperity. It may well be reflected in a 
literature of similarly modified character- 
istics. Wescott’s literary career, a very 
model of such changes, has consciously 
or unconsciously wrought out this moral 
for a student of our life. If he in 1934 
seemed a prototype of Cowley’s socially 
alienated exile, he now stands as a sug- 
gestive indicator of our future. 
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Round Table 


A Norte ror Ernest HEMINGWAY 


VERN WAGNER 


We are humbled by an old man. To have 
him though is to have you not. 

For thirty years we have worried your 
code to ritual to violence and to death. But 
we have only climbed hills like white ele- 
phants to catch cats in the rain. We have 
suffered Jake’s loss only to wear a puzzling 
wound that left no hole. 

Now, Mr. Hemingway, when are you 
going to write truly? No more wars, please, 
politics, sociology, nor ichthyology. Where 
is Nick? Has his bell tolled? 

Do not come back to Michigan but move 
on to Missouri—not Mississippi where all 
bad Americans go when they die. How 
about Dreiser now? You are past James. 
Forgive many marriages as he forgave tor- 
rents against him. 

You found Moby Dick and learned Wal- 
den at last. Now join the spirit in St. Louis 
—a city, surely, of memories. Tell us what 
about Missouri. I am no apotheosis, no San- 
tiago, nor was meant to be. An attendant 
reader, eager to swell your progress, a will- 
ing tool, at times your fool. But not Mano- 
lin. 

Fishery and Anglicanism: these the only 
rituals? Why not Picasso now after Manet? 
Besides, the wench is dead. Only cookery 
manuals flavor her air. 

Papa mio. What is America truly truly? 
A renegade doctor treating a Chinese 
mother, an incestuous mother, a miscegen- 
ated marlin? So think Swedes. 

We wait west of the river, beneath the 
cottonwoods, in the far country, for the sun 
to rise. Give us no Winter Words nor No- 
vember Boughs. Let your Mississippi float 
forth a yet tidier raft. I kid you not. Be 
primary—no blood, no sky, but Missouri 
yellow. 

You have converted Moby Dick without 
Shakespeare and beyond Calvin. You have 
expanded Walden into an open sea. You 
have caught Ishmael in a hospital bed, a 
sleeping bag, a gondola. You have pitted 


Quixote with bulls and lions and fish and 
marriage-bent women. Can you now incar- 
nate Natty Bumppo with Clyde Griffiths? 
Let the air in, Copito? Do not say Nada. 
Winesburg without sediment. Gatsby with- 
out gold. World without end. Missouri. 

Come on, Mr. Hemingway. Break your 
armistice. There is no separate peace. I 
caress the small of your back. We can have 
such a damned good time together. Shoot 
no more ministers at dawn. Delay death 
past the afternoon. Put on a raincoat. Draw 
interesting, not interested eyes. Sing no 
mournful four quartets, attend no cocktail 
parties. Squeeze no universe into a ball, 
but press liquor from a Missouri apple. 

Tell us, Mr. Hemingway, what now makes 
an American. No more Mrs. Eliot’s Mr. 
Eliots. No more nuns with a radio in Bill- 
ings, Montana—I knew that nun. She was a 
papa-ist. Papa mio, where is Nick? In what 
Missouri place? In what unmortality? Let 
him trail a fifty-seven-year-old and wrin- 
kling hand in the continental drainage canal, 
assuring us he can never die. 

I dip this pen in vitamins for you. Be not 
Henry Adams. Skip no several decades. 
What happened in the twenty years between 
that Spanish bridge and the happy Cuban 
fishing ground? Only a Venetian canal? 
Must we admit your noble prize was only 
for American adolescence senilitized? Be 
not Babbitt. Be Cowperwood, Snopes, be 
Truman. 

I send you my message. Proteus, the old 
man of the sea, was a sea god who when 
seized would assume any shape he chose. I 
seize you, Ernest Hemingway. Shape then 
for us a Missourian fifty-seven years old. 
Leave us to dream not of leopards high on 
an African hill, nor of lions on an African 
beach, but of bison on a Missouri prairie. 

Come on, Mr. Hemingway. No one yet 
reads the American book. We are every- 
where waiting for you. 
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NCTE Section—1957 NoMINATIONS 


In May, Council members of the College 
Section will receive mail ballots for electing 
two members of the Section Committee and 
two Directors of the Council to represent 
the Section. In accordance with the require- 
ment of the NCTE Constitution, the names 
of the persons chosen by the Nominating 
Committee are printed below. Additional 
nominees may be named by a petition signed 
by fifteen members of the Council. Nine ad- 
visers for College English will also be 
chosen in May. 

This year’s Nominating Committee con- 
sisted of Brice Harris, Penn State; Porter G. 
Perrin, University of Washington; and Er- 
win R. Steinberg, Carnegie Tech, Chairman. 


CoLtLece SEcTION COMMITTEE 
(two to be elected) 


Horst Frenz (Indiana University) 

Charlton G. Laird (University of Ne- 
vada) 

Donald R. Tuttle (Fenn College) 

Francis Shoemaker (Teachers College, 
Columbia ) 


Directors REPRESENTING THE 
CoLLeGE SECTION 


(two to be elected) 


Hermann C. Bowersox (Roosevelt Col- 
lege) 

Wallace W. Douglas (Northwestern Uni- 
versity) 

Albert R. Kitzhaber (Kansas University) 

Stewart S. Morgan (Texas Agricultural 
and Méchanical College) 


FroM THE First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Brice Harris 


What the American public talks about is 
a subject of constant amusement and con- 
cern. We are born critics, quarterbacks, and 
straw bosses, inclined to believe for the 
moment at least that our individual opin- 
ions provide the solutions for all ills. And 
so at morning, afternoon, and evening so- 
cial gatherings, our men and women ex- 
plode on every conceivable issue. We talk 
freely of sports, politics, local and national 
gossip, science, money, automobiles, women, 
and perhaps less often of books, music, art, 
philosophy, and religion. Poorly informed 
on occasion, rife with prejudice, we pro- 
ceed nevertheless to set matters straight ac- 
cording to our lights. 

But I venture to suggest that if a digest 
could be made of all these discussions, the 
education of our children would stand high 
on the list of subjects. Few social gather- 
ings are able, or for that matter try, to 
avoid it for long. It is indeed everybody’s 
business, and he knows it. Nor do I doubt 
for a moment that English teaching would 
come up handily with first honors in this 


category. Everybody “took” English at some 
time and consequently is abundantly able to 
offer advice. 

Well, let us say it is a typical evening— 
the guests are comfortably seated, smoking 
assiduously and ready for an argument. 
The latest uneventful sports event has been 
dealt with and local gossip is paling scandal- 
ously when some one innocently remarks 
that her little Amy (aren’t you tired of 
Mary and Johnny?), now in 2-B, can’t spell 
cat. Thesis stated, the debate begins. A 
moderately unsuccessful male, fiftyish and 
nostalgic, harks back to the days of the 
blue-back speller and praises the pedagogic 
virtues of a revered schoolmarm. A bright- 
eyed young mother only ten years away 
from classic halls "aad current methods 
takes up the cudgels and avers that her 
little Willie in 2-A can spell dozens of 
words, including irascible. Everybody takes 
sides, and the breach widens until suddenly 
some one discovers that he has an eight- 
o'clock conference the next morning and. 
must leave at once. 
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COUNCILETTER 


Elsewhere a somewhat older group is 
discussing the virtues and faults of the 
local high-school reading list. In spelling- 
bee fashion they choose sides. One side 
asserts that The Merchant of Venice, The 
Idylls of the King, Silas Marner, The House 
of Seven Gables, and Poe’s short stories 
must form the base of any really solid 
curriculum for high-school sophomores. The 
other insists that The Atlantic Monthly, The 
New York Times, and a wise selection of 
readings which reflect the current sociologi- 
cal, political, and economic scene should 
reinforce the old stand-bys. One contestant 
states that his literary life stemmed from 
his first acquaintance with Silas; his op- 
ponent is convinced that hers began with 
Little Amy and the Glug-Glug Fairy. This 
or a similar impasse usually occurs about 
quitting time. 

College students too have parents who 
are frequently disturbed publicly by the 
freshman English courses their offspring 
are taking. The literature of course is “just 
about what they had in high school,” but 
the composition courses are unendurable. 
Oh for the good old days of Latin syntax, 
cu and Opdycke, and Wooley’s Hand- 

ook! 
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Meanwhile, the discussions continue: The 
White House Conference was the most im- 
portant step in education during this decade ; 
the Conference was undemocratic, rigged, 
and futile. Professor Arthur Bestor is the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness; Pro- 
fessor Bestor is living in an impossible past, 
his reasoning and his figures are incorrect, 
and he repeats himself flagrantly. Segrega- 
tion, Federal aid, the superior child, the 
teaching load, the teacher shortage, group 
dynamics, improved  certification—make 
your own list from these random sugges- 
tions—will be discussed in forceful and 
usually friendly fashion at parents’ meet- 
ings and social gatherings everywhere. 

And what shall we teachers of English 
do? Encourage discussion, of course, and 
hope that more of it will be translated into 
action. What could be worse than being 
ignored? What more complimentary than 
having our problems on everybody’s tongue? 
We don’t agree among ourselves on every- 
thing, we aren’t subject to “line” orders, 
but if we are wise and tolerant and in- 
formed, every one of us has an unique op- 
portunity for local and national service of 
the first order. 


SUMMER WorksHops, 1957 


During the summer of 1957 the National 
Council of Teachers of English will co- 
sponsor workshops at the following colleges, 
and possibly at one or two others. More 
details will be given next month. 

Alabama College. Three-week workshop 
with emphasis on grammar and oral and 
written composition. For details write Prof. 
M. L. Orr, Sr., Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Stanford University. Pacific Coast Eng- 
lish Conference. Write Prof. Alfred Grom- 
mon, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Purdue University. Three-week workshop 
emphasizing linguistics and composition 
teaching. Write Prof. Russell Cosper, Pur- 


due University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Two-week 
workshop, focused on literature for adoles- 
cents. Write Prof. John Cowley, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

North Texas State College. Six-week 
workshop, either half of which may be 
taken, the first devoted to composition, the 
second to literature. Write Prof. Ernest S. 
Clifton, North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. Three-week workshop stressing junior 
and senior high-school reading. Write 
Hardy R. Finch, 236 Milbank Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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News and Ideas 


THE RUSSIANS ARE READING 
American literature again, according to 
Deming Brown (The Reporter, 29 Novem- 
ber 1956). The work they talk about most is 
The Old Man and the Sea, perhaps because 
it is the first work of Hemingway’s to be 
translated into Russian in seventeen years. 
Presumably he has been forgiven for writ- 
ing For Whom the Bell Tolls, which the 
Russians considered slanderous. Next year 
several of Hemingway’s individual novels 
and an omnibus volume containing both 
novels and short stories will appear. O. 
Henry, Dreiser, and Twain maintain the 
popularity they have always had, and 
Howard Fast apparently has a larger fol- 
lowing there than here. Fautkner, on the 
other hand, has remained almost unknown; 
only a couple of short stories have been 
translated, and when he is mentioned by 
critics, it has been as a decadent reaction- 
ary. But there are signs that his works are 
becoming acceptable, and a translation of 
some of his short stories is now in prepara- 
tion. 


MILTON’S SONNET “WHEN I CON- 
sider How My Light Is Spent” seems to have 
been about his blindness after all, accord- 
ing to Maurice Kelley (Princeton) in the 
August Modern Philology. Kelley examines 
the famous Cambridge Manuscript, which 
contains (or at one time contained) tran- 
scripts of many of Milton’s poems, as a 
means of dating some of the poet’s later 
sonnets. Contrary to the theory of Lysander 
Kemp (Hopkins Review, 1952), who 
reasons that the sonnet must date from 
about 1642, and therefore can not concern 
Milton’s blindness, Kelley finds evidence in 
the manuscript for a date in mid- or late 
1655—some time after Milton went blind. 
The evidence of the manuscript likewise 
pushes the date of Milton’s sonnet on his 
deceased wife up to about 1658 or 1660, a 
fact which is important in deciding which 
of his deceased wives Milton was talking 
about; Kelley argues that Milton’s subject 
was Katherine Woodcock (the traditional 
view) and not Mary Powell (as W. R. 
Parker has maintained). 


DAVID DAICHES (OXFORD) HAS A 
delightful poem in the 29 December New 
Yorker, attacking a theory of the universe 
advanced in 1684 by Thomas Burnet (Cam- 
bridge). Burnet objected to the lack of sym- 
metry in nature; Daiches feels thing are 
better as they are. 


ANDREW WORDSWORTH, THE 
great-great nephew of William Words- 
worth, gossips about his family in the 13 
September Listener. Andrew is descended 
from William’s youngest brother, Christo- 
pher, who was master of Trinity Cambridge. 
Andrew’s grandfather, also Christopher, 
was Bishop of Lincoln and a hymn-writer; 
his Aunt Elizabeth, who seems to have 
known most of the Aeneid by heart, was 
the first principal of Lady Margaret Hall. 
How does it feel to be a Wordsworth? “In 
three words,” Andrew says, “it has been 
Rather Too Much.” 


THE COMING FLOOD OF STUDENTS 
is almost the only subject of educators’ 
talks these days. Clarence Faust, president 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and vice president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, spoke on the subject at a meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges in 
Philadelphia, according to Benjamin Fine 
in the 13 January New York Times. Faust 
suggested that the flood may have the 
happy effect of prodding many institutions 
into correcting faults of long standing. He 
proposed less spoon-feeding of students and 
more opportunity for independence and re- 
sponsibility. Specifically, he suggested that 
the first three or four weeks of a fifteen- 
week course might be spent in lectures or 
discussions outlining the problems and the 
possible methods of solution. Students 
would then work independently for six or 
eight weeks, convening at the end of the 
semester for three or four weeks of class 
discussion, If this seems to demand too 
much initiative or responsibility from the 
students, Faust argued, then the need for 
insisting on independent work from the 
students is even greater than it seems. 
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EARL J. McGRATH, FORMER U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and now direc- 
tor of the Institute of Higher Education at 
Teachers College Columbia, at the same 
meeting suggested cutting the high-school 
program by two years for students in the 
upper third of the class. By squeezing out 
the waste and increasing the concentration 
of the work, the student might learn more 
and save time, to say nothing of the saving 
in time, teachers, and money for the high- 
school system. 


“WAIT TILL THE BULGE COMES.” IS 
this your dreamy answer to your current 
problems of prestige and salary? Before you 
let it get too firmly set, better listen to the 
sour note sounded in the Winter AAUP 
Bulletin by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. (Ameri- 
can), who warns us that colleges may have 
to adjust their standards down to those of 
high schools, that there may have to be a 
post-doctoral degree created, and that there 
may be “a disproportionate increase in ad- 
ministrative personnel in colleges.” 


THE KINSHIP BETWEEN DICKENS 
and Shaw, explored by Edgar Johnson 
(CCNY) in the Winter Virginia Quarterly 
Review, is an expected one, but that be- 
tween Hawthorne and Faulkner, expanded 
by William Van O’Connor (Minnesota) in 
the same issue, is less predictable, especially 
as the living writer has expressed his feel- 
ing that Hawthorne was too European. 
O’Connor’s article should be compared with 
one on the same subject by Randall Stewart 
(Vanderbilt) in the February 1956 CE. 


ADMIRERS OF THE MINOR WORKS 
of Henry James will be pleased to find “A 
Tragedy of Errors” reprinted in the Sep- 
tember New England Quarterly. Leon Edel 
(NYU) offers proof that this story (pub- 
lished February 1864) rather than “The 
Story of a Year” (March 1865) is James’s 
first. A melodramatic piece with an 
O. Henryish ending, it has little literary 
merit, but for scholars it is now more ac- 
cessible than it was in the files of the long- 
dead Continental Magazine. 


THE FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFL-CIO) resolved last August 


“that while we champion the use of televi- 
sion as an audio-visual aid to the individual 
teacher in a classroom, we are unalterably 
opposed to mass education by television as 
a substitute for professional classroom tech- 
niques.” 


ALAN JAY LERNER EXPLAINS SOME 
of the problems of adapting Pygmalion as a 
musical, in the November Shaw Bulletin. 
One major change, he points out, was to 
bring onstage some of implied action of the 
play, such as Doolittle’s home life and 
Eliza’s progress in her lessons. Mr. Lerner 
believes that the musical has not done vio- 
lence to Shaw and that it has, indeed, under- 
scored Shaw “in terms of character, 
costume, customs, scenery, and music.” 


STEPHEN CRANE WAS ALWAYS 
angry when critics pointed out resemblances 
between The Red Badge of Courage and 
Zola’s La Débacle, and there is some evi- 
dence that he had never read Zola’s book. 
Yet there are enough parallels between the 
two to suggest some connection. John B. 
Colvert (Texas), writing in the February 
1956 Modern Language Notes, finds this 
connection in a review of La Débacle in 
the N. Y. Tribune for 10 July 1892, an is- 
sue which also contained Crane’s own story 
“The Broken-Down Van.” Presumably, 
Crane read the review with its summary of 
the opening scene as well as statement of 
Zola’s intentions in the novel. This dis- 
covery strengthens the possibility that 
Crane could have known about Zola’s book 
without having read it, but it does not 
preclude the possibility of his having read 
it later. The point remains moot. 


MARK TWAIN SUCCESSFULLY 
fused the romantic conventional view of the 
Mississippi with the pilot’s awareness of 
the treachery behind the beauty only in 
Huckleberry Finn. He did this in part 
through “the inspired idea of having the 
western boy tell his own story in his own 
idiom.” Leo Marx (Minnesota) examines 
the historical evidence to determine why 
this happened. In “The Pilot and the Pas- 
senger,” American Literature (May), he 
finds significant reasons in Mark Twain’s 
trip to the Mississippi in search of material 
for the second volume of Life on the Mis- 
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sissippi. On this trip he became increasingly 
aware of the encroachment of progress on 
the river, and this new awareness appar- 
ently was the catalyst for his new style 
when he returned to work on Huckleberry 
Finn in 1883 after the manuscript had lain 
neglected for seven years. Huck is neither 
the innocent traveler nor the initiated pilot; 
nor does it occur to him to choose between 
beauty and utility. By maintaining a fidelity 
to the experience of his narrator, Twain 
wrote a book “rare in our literature, which 
manages to suggest the lovely possibilities 
of life in America without negating its ter- 
rors.” Parallel descriptions of the sunrise 
from Tom Sawyer, Life on the Mississippi, 
and Huckleberry Finn appear at the end of 
the article and offer concrete evidence in 
support of Marx’s ideas. 


MELVILLE’S USE OF CETOLOGICAL 
information in Moby-Dick is defended in 
the same issue by J. A. Ward (Tulane). 
Ward believes that Melville wanted to “ex- 
amine the whale in such a way as to relate 
the whale and whaling to virtually every 
field of human endeavor.” This is as good 


a reason for the cetological chapters as any 
yet advanced, but it still does not explain 
away the feeling of most readers that the 
pace is slowed down intolerably in many 
places. 


THE HUDSON REVIEW’S SERIES OF 
revaluations of eighteenth-century English 
writers, begun in the Spring issue with 
John Holloway’s (Queen’s Cambridge) 
discussion of Swift, continues in the 
Autumn number with a survey of “The 
Laughter of Laurence Sterne” by Norman 
N. Holland (MIT). Thus far the series has 
maintained a high standard of critical ex- 
cellence and should prove useful to most 
teachers of beginning courses in English 
literature. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGES CAN SELECT 
and hold superior students is the conclusion 
of Ben D. Wood (Columbia) and Robert D. 
North (Educational Records Bureau) in the 
November 1956 Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion. Fifteen years ago Wood found that 
sixteen teachers colleges in the East were 
using highly selective admissions proce- 
dures in an effort to get good students into 
the field. The follow-up showed that these 
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institutions have been successful in con- 
tinuing the process and maintaining high 
standards. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS A CORPORA- 
tion and the resultant dangers are the con- 
cern of James C. Carey (Kansas State) in 
the November JHE. “The emphasis is then 
placed on getting more students, to get 
more state funds to get more buildings to 
get more students to get more funds. Why 
the circle? Because this has become cor- 
poration business with its sales and custo- 
mers... .” 


SARCASM, SCOLDING, SELF-AP- 
proval are the most objectionable vices of 
teachers, according to a survey of students 
at Worcester Polytechnic, reported in the 
November JHE. Most teachers know how 
upsetting the use of sarcasm can be, but 
“Often the use of sarcasm is unconscious, 
that is, the instructor does not realize the 
students regard his comments as sarcastic. 
The instructor must be on guard... .” 


IF YOU THINK THAT SILAS MAR- 
ner is an item from your past exclusively, 
you should read Robert Heilman (Wash- 
ington), sometimes identified as a New 
Critic, on the novel for an audience that 
still reads it—high-school teachers of Eng- 
lish. “Return to Raveloe: Thirty-Five Years 
After” is in the January English Journal, 
CE’s counterpart. 


ANY SMART TEACHER OF COM- 
position ought to be able to win a set of 
the Britannica by watching Bergen Evans 
(Northwestern) in his new series, “The 
Last Word” (CBS-TV, Sun. 2:30), and 
then dreaming up a question about English 
usage that will present a legitimate problem 
but not upset a guest panel of non-special- 
ists. On the first program, Evans and three 
“commercial” writers had at “It is me,” 
“Winstons taste good, like a cigarette 
should,” and Elvis’s “Love Me Tender.” 


TO KEEP YOUR STUDENTS OF PO- 
etry shaking, rattling, and rolling, you may 
want to use Jack E. Leonard’s record (Vik) 
of “Daffodil Rock,” which, according to 
John S. Wilson in The New York Times 
for 13 January, uses Wordsworth’s “I Wan- 
dered Lonely as a Cloud” as lyrics. 
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New Books 


Poetry 


THE FORM OF LOSS, Edgar Bowers 
(Alan Swallow, 48 pp. $2). UNEX- 
PECTED TRUCE, Don Geiger (Round 
Table Books, 64 pp., $2.50). THE PER- 
SIMMON TREE, Peter Viereck (Scrib- 
ner’s, 80 pp., $3.00). POETS OF TODAY 
III (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 197 pp., 
$3.95) ; all 1956. Edgar Bowers (Harpur), 
writes what his admirer, Yvor Winters, 
calls expository poetry—logical discourse 
seldom supported by narrative or meta- 
phoric frames. His feelings in this first 
volume seem cold and detached, but are, 
nonetheless, compassionate; the idea of a 
snowman melting describes them. Bowers 
speaks with the insight and repose that 
comes after terrible vision; in a world 
where everything dies, form endures—the 
music of Mozart, a sea-shell, his own po- 
etry. Naturally, with this pre-occupation his 
mastery of traditional verse-forms tends to 
be complete. The losses he sustains—the 
last war, the death of friends, the idea of 
his own death—frequently turn him toward 
another familiar form, the suffering Christ. 
But his religious desire is never consum- 
mated in his poetry; it remains narcissistic in 
formal detachment this side of the mirror. 

Mr. Geiger (California) presents a 
scramble of packed-up language in his first 
volume (“and sun the wet red wad of her 
heart like a rose”). His vision of the com- 
monplaces of war, love, and family life is 
commonplace and, at times, vulgar. He has 
much verbal force but little imaginative 
energy. 

No one poem in Viereck’s fourth volume 
is a work of art, but the collection is. Vier- 
eck (Mount Holyoke) binds together his 
pastoral and lyrical poems with a vision of 
spring come back after years of winter. His 
title poem concludes: “Brief bloom, we al- 
ways wrong you; earth is/A drabber patch 
than need have been.” The enfant terrible, 
rasping at the edges of his earlier poetry, 
is quiet in this volume; here Viereck’s senti- 
ments, freely and lightly discharged, are 
thoroughly mature. 

Poets of Today III, the third volume in 


a series to be introduced by John Hall 
Wheelock, contains the first volumes of 
three poets, Lee Anderson, Spencer Brown, 
and Joseph Langland. (1) Lee Anderson 
(unemployed but erudite enough to be in 
anyone’s academy) calls his volume The 
Floating World and Other Poems. His title 
poem, the most interesting of all, is a long 
philosophical work, employing a variety of 
rhythms suited to the systematic recurrence 
and development of its many themes. While 
contemplating, in symphonic variation, sui- 
cide, alcohol, mysticism, and other diver- 
sions, the poet focus:s on sexual passion as 
an equilibrating response to imminent ob- 
livion. (2) In My Father's Business and 
Other Poems, Spencer Brown (Fieldston 
School, N.Y.C.) describes persons, places, 
and things in context of the frightening 
universe revealed by contemporary physics 
and astronomy. Dignified in his natural 
speech, he pleads human dignity, but expects 
the worst. He speaks slowly and quietly 
most of the time, but has at his command an 
extended syntax which he sends into rhe- 
torical sweep when the imponderables dis- 
turb him. He writes best without rhyme, 
which seems to hurry his natural flow and 
to retard his climactic moments, (3) Joseph 
Langland’s The Green Town is a brilliant 
collection of lyric poems written in unusual 
stanzaic forms. Anyone unconvinced of the 
correlation between music and poetry should 
read it. Much of his sound, especially his 
rhyme, is comparable to Yeats’s achievement 
in “Byzantium.” Langland (a Middle-West- 
erner now at Wyoming) is understandably 
drawn to birds, flowers, little animals, and 
snakes. He is fascinated by the non-human 
and stimulated thereby to poetic speech, but, 
like Henry Vaughan, he usually incorpor- 
ates nature as background, metaphor, and 
symbol for the convolutions of the human 
spirit. Langland is the best of the younger 
poets who have returned to the older verse 
forms; his poetic rituals make sound and 
sense. 
Mac HamMonpD 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Bibliography and Reference 


GOOD READING, ed. J. Sherwood Weber 
(New American Library, rev. 11th pr., 1956, 
285 pp., 50¢, paper). This is a book that 
many college teachers wrapped up in single 
periods or writers might deprecate as popu- 
lar or superficial. Actually, it is one of 
the most helpful handbooks available to col- 
lege students and teachers, especially in this 
seventeenth revision. A product of the Com- 
mittee on College Reading since 1932, spon- 
sored by CEA and endorsed by NCTE, 
AEA, ALA, and ACRL, it lists some 1500 
titles under 36 individual headings (histori- 
cal periods, literary types, and special sec- 
tions like Quarterly Magazines, Poetry and 
Drama on Records, Checklist of Paper- 
bound Editions). Written by forty college 
teachers and scholars, and edited by Prof. 
Weber (Pratt), it is the very thing to sug- 
gest to a student who needs a reading list 
with comments on content and availability 
—or to a self whose knowledge of certain 
fields turns out to be limited or out-dated. 


EIGHT AMERICAN AUTHORS: A RE- 
VIEW OF RESEARCH AND CRITI- 
CISM, ed. Floyd Stovall (MLA, 1956, 418 
pp., $4). “... Not a detailed bibliography, but 
a series of bibliographical essays” is the de- 
scription by Editor Stovall (Virginia) of 
this major contribution to American re- 
search, The subjects and writers are: Poe, 
Jay Hubbell (Duke); Emerson, Stovall; 
Hawthorne, Walter Blair (Chicago) ; Tho- 
reau, Lewis Leary (Columbia); Melville, 
Stanley Williams (Yale); Whitman, Wil- 
lard Thorp (Princeton); Twain, Harry 
Clark (Wisconsin); James, Robert Spiller 
(Pennsylvania). The results are: a depend- 
able (spot-checks done on the Hawthorne 
and Melville chapters) survey of the sig- 
nificant scholarship on these significant 
nineteenth-century creators, a manual for 
graduate and undergraduate teachers of 
these subjects, and an introduction for grad- 
uate and advanced undergraduate students. 
Altogether an indispensable volume. 


Anthologies 


THE VIKING BOOK OF FOLK BAL- 
LADS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD, ed. Albert B. Friedman (Vi- 
king, 1956, 473 pp., $4.95, paper $3.75). 
By a Harvard folklorist, this work is 
terse but comprehensive, including many 
ancient and modern ballad versions. The 
introduction discusses all important aspects 
of ballad transmission; the headnotes are 
competent. On debatable points, the editor 
frankly states his opinion. The history 
(when known) of each piece is sketched, 
and the sources are given for text(s) and 
tune(s) presented; otherwise, no refer- 
ences. The classified grouping of the pieces 
may displease some, but it makes possible 
informative group headnotes. Happily ab- 
sent is the tone of reverential awe found in 


some ballad editors; evident is healthy re- 
spect for folk art and artists. Especially in- 
telligent are notices of ancient folklore in 
texts and recognition of the overwhelming 
of later folk verse by broadside literature. 
In one respect ballad editors are all alike: 
after carefully defining folk ballads, they 
include pieces that cannot possibly pass as 
ballads: so here, pp. 83, 104, 140, 207, 219, 
229, 265, 286. This space could better have 
been devoted, e.g., to modern examples of 
the “returned lover” motif. With its index, 
bibliography, discography, and a selection 
of tunes, this book is usable in undergradu- 
ate ballad courses. 
Samvuet P. BAYARD 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Jwo Communication 
Jats from McGraw-Hill ... 


COMMUNICATION 


HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
University of Florida 


MARIE J. SCHALEKAMP 


Mason City Junior College 


LLOYD A. GARRISON 


University of Denver 


This unified text integrates the subjects of writing, reading, 
speaking, listening, and observing. It deals with general 
aspects of communication: the function and structure of the 
English language, self analysis, techniques of reception and 
presentation. Detailed consideration is given to the steps 
in composition: i.e.—the analysis of the audience, the choice 
of topics and purpose, the location of material, the develop- 
ment of a point, organization, and language usage, The 
authors’ threefold purpose in treating communication as an 
integral part of the learning process is (a) to develop posi- 
tive student attitudes toward these subjects; (b) to improve 
skills in these fields; and (c) to facilitate personality de- 
velopment through the use of these communication skills. 


The approach is exceptionally unified, with constant emphasis on the basic similarities 
among communication skills. Recurrent emphasis is given to basic principles and ideas 


as new problems arise. 


... and, in time for summer somoster classes - - 


WRITTEN 
COMMUNICATION 
IN 
BUSINESS 


ROBERT L. SHURTER 
Case Institute of Technology 


In press 


A first-rate Business English text, covering all forms of 
written communications from letters to memos and reports. 
It begins with a statement of the fundamental principles 
and goals of written ication and the technique of 
getting ideas across in writing. These principles are then 
applied to the specific types of writing used in business— 
letters, memoranda, reports, and telegrams. Finally, conclud- 
ing chapters discuss specific methods by which individuals 
can develop themselves on the job. There is a handy refer- 
ence section designed for easy use in answering specific ques- 
tions about grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S announces the immediate 
success of this new text for Freshman 


classes—Three large printings since 
publication in March of 1956. 


THE PROVINCE OF PROSE 


By 
William R. Keast Robert E. Streeter 
Cornell University University of Chicago 


Immediately Adopted—Here Are Some 
of the Early Users 


University of Michigan W heaton College, Illinois University of Missouri 
Bethany College, W.Va. Wayne State University Concordia College, Moor- 
West Virginia University Russell Sage College head, Minn. 
Central Michigan College of Portland State College De Paul University 
Education Colleges of the Seneca Franklin & Marshall College 
Coneey Institute of Tech- Blackburn College University of Wisconsin 
nology Colorado State College 
Institute of Tech- ge of 
Lehigh University Vanderbilt University University of Minnesota 
Oberlin College United States Military Rice Institute 
Stanford University Academy University of Illinois, Navy 
Earlham College Grinnell College Pier 
Cornell University University of Notre Dame Union College & University, 
State Teachers College, Johns Hopkins University New York 
Bloomsburg, Pa. Colby College Roosevelt University 
University of California University of Houston Carleton College 
Queens College Chicago City Junior College, University of Hawaii 
University of Virginia Wilson Branch Clinch Valley College, Va. 


801 Pages * $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS SINCE 1817 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 
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AMERICAN 
PROSE 
AND 
POETRY 


FOURTH EDITION 
Volumes | and Il 
and complete 


one-volume edition 


a completely 
revised edition 
emphasizing 

more than ever before 
the major works of 
major American writers 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, 
Whitman, Mark Twain, James, 
Frost, Eliot, and Faulkner are 
among the authors now repre- 
sented with unparalleled full- 
ness. The American tradition 
in literature is thus revealed by 
its greatest figures, as well as 
by new and illuminating intro- 
ductions. While these analyze 
the geographical, social, and 
intellectual forces which 
shaped American literature, 
greatest emphasis is placed 
on literary and cultural back- 
ground and an analysis of 
major literary types and 
trends. Critical headnotes il- 
luminate many individual se- 
lections. 


a spring 1957 publication from 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE, 


colleges can help free their staff members from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and can be 
added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain foundations 
and other nonprofit educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE to: 


Address 
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A NEW HARPER TEXT 


For the curious about language, for vocabulary-building courses, and for 
Freshman English or Communication courses at college level. 


WEIGH THE WORD 


By Charles B. Jennings, Nancy King, and Marjorie Stevenson 
East Los Angeles Junior College 


A collection of materials dealing with many facets of language designed for all those 
who are curious about words and their use, featuring a wide range of selection. The 
material is divided into 3 general classifwations: articles treating the problems of the 
origin and expression of language with emphasis on current use and misuse of the 
peg tongue; selections concerned with controlling and standardizing language; 
Part Three, in which serious problems are treated with levity. The three parts 
are unified by the selections themselves, each selection and each major division of the 
book being prefaced by an introduction which summarizes the material to follow. 


at 
ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 


es with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America’s leading reading accelerator 


bd A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
udents enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home. 


@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue 

or rental for daily home use, Class time is freed for 

visual training, tion, and probl diagnosis. 

© Three Ratcometers can be purchased for the 

and durability render all others obsolete. 

@ Now in nationwide use. 


AVR RATEOMETER 
complete with manual 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Specialized Audio-Visual 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Z71 Chicago 5 


$4 purchases 


only magazine devoted to college English teachers, 
offering them 500 pages of literary articles, pedagogical 


articles, news notes, textbook reviews, academic verse, 


tion devoted to English teaching from first to last grade) 
and general stimulus). 


but also eight issues of COLLEGE ENGLISH (the 


not only membership in the NCTE (the only organiza- 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 1. PUBLISHERS SINCE 1817 
49 East 33d Street | New York 16, New York + 
A READING | 
PROGRAM 
| $35.00 
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RONALD Textbooks 


Ready in March! The Teachable Guide to... 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


By E. L. Callihan, Southern Methodist University 


This new, thoroughgoing text- 
book is written especially for the stu- 
dent planning a career in journalism. 
It completely covers the fundamentals 
of grammar and composition, spelling 
a word usage—in accordance with 
the particular requirements of today’s 
journalistic media. 


Follows Modern Practice 


Based on findings from surveys of 
100 journalism schools and depart- 
ments and an equal number of editors, 
the procedures of correct writing 
found in this book correspond to the 
rules practiced daily by newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 
Unique in its usefulness, GRAMMAR 
FOR JOURNALISTS is a guide not 
only to the mechanics of expression, 
but to developing mastery of sentence 
structure and effectiveness, 


Marked by an unusual flexibility, this 


For Functional Courses .. . 


book is adaptable to class and labora- 
tory work in a variety of courses within 
the journalism program. It fills the 
widespread need for an introductory 
textbook in the field, providing a sound 
foundation in basic grammar, syntax, 
word usage and language fundamen- 
tals. As an adjunct guide for use in 
more advanced courses which stress re- 
porting and editing, the book is an au- 
thoritative reference. 


Useful Examples and Exercises 


Most of the numerous examples used 
to illustrate common errors come direct- 
ly from newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television broadcasts. This effective 
treatment shows the student how to 
avoid errors, while familiarizing him 
with everyday journalistic techniques. 
Abundant self-testing exercises and re- 
views are included throughout the 
book. 359 pp. 


ENGLISH for VOCATIONAL 
and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


By John T. Shuman, Assistant to the Superintendent in Charge of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Allentown, Pa. 


This popular textbook provides a 
survey of the essentials of good English 
in terms of practical use rather than 
theoretical mastery of abstract con- 
cepts. 

Written for students preparing to 
enter industry or studying in training 
programs, the book shows how to com- 
municate most effectively in situations 
arising in industrial and technical oc- 
cupations, and in the management of 


small business enterprises. 

Practical examples, questions, and 
problems encourage students to express 
themselves clearly and correctly in let- 
ters, reports, discussions, and confer- 
ences. While stressing writing and 
speaking in real situations, a basic 
grounding is given in fundamentals of 
good usage, sentence structure, and 


punctuation. 
94 ills., 411 pp. 2nd Ed. 


—- THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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HOLT 1957 Texts 


Chase and Sams 


CONSTRUCTIVE THEME WRITING, 3rd Edition 
Aprit, 640 PAcEs 


Hoover and Taylor 


STORY, POEM, ESSAY: A University Reader 
Marcu, 607 Paces 


McClennan 


MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF THE SHORT STORY 
January, 240 Paces 


Jones and Greenwood 


AN APPROACH TO COLLEGE WRITING 
Form 2, JANUARY, 336 PAGES 


Spotts 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH 
ForM C, JANUARY, 336 PAGEs 


DeMaria 
A THEME CORRECTION GUIDE 


January, 96 PAGEs 


Hendrickson 
THE RESEARCH PAPER 


AprIL, 96 PAGEs 


Jones 
CREATIVE EXPOSITION 


Marcu, 576 PAcEs 


Weaver 


GENERAL COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
Marcu, 704 Paces 


HENRY HOLT and Company 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in more than 
one thousand 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West [10th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


WRITING BOOK? 


Then you too must have pondered the ques- 
tion, “How can a significant work which is 
not necessarily a candidate for the best-seller 
list, be published?” 

Our extensive experience in regular commer- 
cial and subsidy publishing has made clear to 
us the need for a 100% honest, selective, and 
professionally skilled cooperative publisher. 
THIS IS THE FUNCTION WE FULFILL. 
Our books are handsomely designed, carefully 
edited, and intelligently promoted. Our books 
sell, not in explosive spurts, but steadily and 
regularly. Our imprint is esteemed by librar- 
ies, bookstores, reviewers, and scholars. 
Send your manuscript, Poetry or general, 
without obligation, for editorial evaluation. 


The American Press, Inc. 
Atten.: MR, ULLRICH 
489 FIFTH Pr a N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Treasury 
of 


Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


“. .. generously endowed with unfamiliar 

. . . edited with exceptional taste 
and wide erudition . . . It deserves a place 
in every well- rounded library.” 


—Saturday Review Syndicate 


VERY period from prehistory to 2oth 

century ee writers, as well 

as every represented— 

Ty, novel, drama, gi belles 

lettres, and some Eastern forms that do 

not lend themselves to ready classification 
by Western categories. 

Many of the selections are to be found in 
rint nowhere else today. Some appear 
ere in English translation for the first 

time. Each selection is prefaced by a con- 
densed biographical sketch, placing the 
author in seid | literature, citing his major 
are and including a brief critical ap- 
pra 


A Magnificent Gift 


Student's Edition ........$10 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 130 New York 16, NLY. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 


| 
1450 
i Special De Luxe Gold Imprinted 
Library Edition ...........$15 


New editions from the world’s largest collection 
of great books 
Everyman’s Library 


Each, $1.85 
“One of the greatest publishing ventures of our 
time—or any other time.”—Louis Untermeyer 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
edited and translated by John Warrington. Introduction 
by Sir David Ross, former president, Aristotelian Society. 
Rearranged to give a more logical sequence to the ex- 
position. “Certainly the most accurate and usable texts 
now available.”—John Wild, Harvard University 


Milton’s Poems edited and introduced 
by Prof. B. A. Wright, University of Southampton. New 
edition based on Milton’s own editions and MSS. 


The Betrothed by Alessandro Manzoni. 
The magnificent 19th-century Italian historical novel 
translated by Archibald Colquhoun. 


Everyman and Medieval 


Miracle Plays New revised and enlarged 
edition, prepared by A. C. Cawley. 


Euripides: Plays transiated by A. s. 
Way, with Introduction by John Warrington. New edition 
in two volumes. 


Aeschylus: Plays tanstatea by G. . 
Cookson, with Introduction by John Warrington. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. INC. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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New Recordings from Caedmon 


These 3314 rpm, 12 inch recordings are among the newest Caedmon releases, and are 
available to NCTE members at considerable savings. For further information about con- 
tents, write to NCTE. Each record $4.75 to members, $5.95 to nonmembers. 


Faulkner Reads from His Works Stock No. TC1035 
Poems of Shelley, read by Vincent Price Stock No. TC1059 
Doctor Faustus (Marlowe), with Frank Silvera Stock No. TC1033 
Poems of Byron, read by Tyrone Power Stock No. TC1042 


Modern Poets Reading Their Own Poems, two recordings, $9.50 to members, $11.90 to 
nonmembers. Eliot, Yeats, Auden, E. Sitwell, Thomas, MacNeice, Graves, Stein, 
MacLeish, Cummings, Moore, Empson, Spender, Aiken, Frost, Williams, Stevens, 
Eberhart, Bishop, Wilbur. Stock No. TC2006 


The Cambridge Treasury of English Prose, five records with complete printed text, re- 
corded at Cambridge University. $25.80 to members, $32.30 to nonmembers. Contents, 
grouped chronologically, range from Malory to Butler. Stock No. TC1055-59 


Linguistic Recordings 


These 78 rpm, 10 inch NCTE recordings are useful in teaching pronunciation. $1.25 to 
NCTE members, $1.75 to nonmembers. 


Beowulf, selections read in Old English by Professor Harry M. Ayres. Stock No. RS80-2 
Chaucer, selections read in Middle English by Professor Ayres. Stock No. RS80-1 


Shakespeare, Hamlet's soliloquy and Portia’s ““Mercy” speech, read in Elizabethan ac- 
cent by Professor Ayres. Stock No. RS80-3 


Gettysburg Address, read by Ayres in style and tone of Lincoln's day, then in modern 
manner. Stock No. RS80-4 


General American Vowels, explanation and reading by Professor J. S. Kenyon. Stock 
No. RS80-5 


Printed copies of the Beowulf and Chaucer selections, with an interlinear 
translation, are available for class use. 

Thirty copies in a package, $1.25. Beowulf pamphlet, Stock No. 
P56-10. Chaucer pamphlet, Stock No. P56-11. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Now available in two volumes... 


College Treasury 


edited by 
PAUL A. JORGENSEN, University of California at Los Angeles 
and 


FREDERICK B. SHROYER, Los Angeles State College 


VOLUME I: Prose 


¢ A rich collection—abundant yet highly selective and authoritative—of the finest 
reading available in prose. 


© Included are more than 80 selections from Jefferson * Steffens * Huxley * Dick- 
ens * Einstein * Clemens * Lindbergh * Thurber * Hayakawa * Altick * Wylie 
* Thoreau * Maugham * Mencken * Orwell * Wilder * Paton * Faulkner * 


Organized for student interests and growth. Part I, entitled Approaches to 
Education contains twenty-two essays unified by perceptive introductions. The 
themes included are ADVICE FROM HOME; A E STUDENT’S POINT OF 
VIEW; IDEALS AND PROBLEMS; VOCATION. Part Il, Thinking and Writ- 
ing, comprises sixty selections on WORDS AND LANGUAGE; OUGHT 
AND ITS DISCIPLINE; EXPLORING ONE’S PAST; ABOUT ONESELF; 
ABOUT OTHERS; SOCIETY AND HISTORY; CREEDS = 

Pp- $3.50 


VOLUME II: Basic Literary Types 


¢ 18 short stories drawn from the work of Wells * Crane * Kipling * Faulkner * 
McCullers * Maugham * Joyce * Hemingway * Mansfield * Forest * Benet * 
Fitzgerald * Welty 

WE dk A. lhakespeare * Shaw * Howard * Rice * Sherriff * including an 
essay on Shaw by John Mason Brown 


e A full anthology of poetry organized for effective teaching. It contains some 137 
poems by more than 40 poets from Chaucer to the contemporary scene. There is 
concentration on the major poets and an excellent representation of modern 
poets. 


© Provides an adult type of guidance thro detailed introductions to each sec- 
tion and in the full, perceptive bibliographical notes. 


© An unusual degree of integration attained, based on recurring, im —_—e 
pp- 


AVAILABLE ALSO IN THE SINGLE VOLUME EDITION 
20 pages $5.50 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
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Robert Knoll groups essays to show 
contrasting ideas, and poems and short 
stories to contrast techniques in... 


CONTRASTS: Idea and Technique 


The Condition of Man Thirty-nine essays grouped to 

The Aims of Education show the clash of views on themes 

Democratic Society of lasting importance. 

Liberty, Restraint, and License Fifty poems and fourteen short 

stories with six critical essays il- 
lustrate contrasting poetic or 

Language and the Future 


Reading Poetry 575 pages $3.75 
Reading Fiction Instructor’s Manual 


Francis Connolly presents the major 
literary types with introductions, criti- 
cal comments, and questions in... 


THE TYPES OF LITERATURE 


Short Story A full representation of all the 

Novel major literary types, carefully 
balanced between the classic and 
the new. 
Perceptive introductions illumi- 
nate the principal critical aspects 

ae of each type. 
Criticism 810 double-column pages $5.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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important texts 
for freshman English 
from Harcourt, Brace 


a text to challenge a student’s intellect 
and nourish his interest in the humanities 


The Pursuit of Learning 


Nathan Comfort Starr 

University of Florida 

Here is a prose reader for freshmen that shakes the lazy mind, and 
provides rich fare for the most inquiring. Eighty essays, informally 
grouped about eight areas of human experience, range in subject from 
matters of temporal or immediate importance to considerations that 
are abstract and spiritual. In the introductions and brief headnotes, 
Professor Starr establishes the context of each essay and suggests its 
significance. Having done this, he leaves the instructor and student 
free to raise and examine important questions for themselves. 

719 pages $4.50 


. . . the complete freshman course in one compact volume. 
A thorough revision of a popular text. 


College English: The First Year 


REVISED EDITION 
Wise Congleton Morris Hodges 


This revision of the most popular single-volume freshman text has 
among its outstanding features: 40% mew selections in the literary 
types; new material on /istening; an introduction to rhetoric; the 
Harbrace College Handbook, Fourth Edition; and a completely re- 
vised Exercise Manual. 

982 pages $5.50 


Exercise Manual; 224 pages, $1.35 
Keys for the Handbook and Manual available 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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STUDIES IN READING 
AND RELATED WRITING 


Neal F. Doubleday, Millikin University 

Here is a new text designed to ide real help for the col- 
accomplished reader and writer. Nearly a hundred pieces 
of writing serve as vehicles for instruction in the ways of 
learnin the printed . These pieces of pro- 
vide subject matter and models for the closely rela 

ing assignments. 488 pages $4.25 


MODERN MINDS, 2nd ed. 


An Anthology of Ideas 

Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University; Richard M. 
Ludwig, Princeton University; Marvin B. Perry, Jr., Washing- 
ton and Lee University 

Students enjoy what this book offers—mature thinking on 
live topics, ‘ghey expressed. A substantial anthology, it 
maintains an excellent balance between serious selections 
and those with lighter touch. 688 pages $4.75 


Selected source material for 


writ- 


freshman research papers 


JOHNSON’S LONDON 
Ed. Roland Bartel, University of Oregon 


AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES, 


1827-1842 
Ed. Roland Bartel and Edwin R. Bingham, University of 


LONDON IN PLAGUE AND FIRE, 1665-1666" 

Ed. Roland Bartel 

These three collections of ees material, 
much of it by well-known writers, are ideally suited for train- 
ing in the techniques of the research paper. A short introduc- 
tion deals with note-taking, footnotes, and other mechanics. 
An appendix tells the student how to go about using the 
facilities of a library. Each about 125 pages. The first two 
titles, $1.25 each. 


*Ready early Spring 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 


Texts 
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